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Delivered at the Fordham College Alumni Association dinner, New York City, January 27, 1959 


R. CHAIRMAN, Mr. President, Your Eminence 
Cardinal Spellman, Father [Laurence J.] McGinley 
[president of Fordham University], Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor [Malcolm S.] Wilson, distinguished guests and, I am 
proud to say even in an honorary capacity, my fellow sons of 
Fordham: 

There are a number of reasons why I am honored and 
delighted to be with you this evening. I was saying to His 
Eminence during the course of the dinner when there was 
a considerable amount of table hopping that I'd been in this 
room many times to speak and other times to listen. But never 
have I seen a crowd where people seemed to be having a better 
time than you were having tonight. 

And that must have meant, I said further, people who went 
to Fordham must have enjoyed it. And they came with a 
spirit that stayed with them through the years. 

I have also been very honored and priviliged to have par- 
ticipated earlier through photographs, and tonight you by 
listening, in the ceremonies awarding your Fordham alumni 
who have achieved so much not only for this institution but 
also for America. And I join with you in paying tribute to 
hem tonight. 

May I say, too, that I am extremely proud to have received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. I'm only very glad 
that I didn’t have to pass the law school examinations, because 
I've forgotten them since the period I once studied law many 
years ago. 

But I am proud to have been associated with this university 
for several reasons, and I'd like to mention them. 

First, because of its great prospects for the future—a 
future which you have seen and heard about tonight to an 


extent through Father McGinley—and certainly his vision 
and his leadership is something all Fordham men can be proud 
of, particularly as you embark on your new programs. 

And, second, because of the present. The graduates who 
are coming from this institution year after year go forth to 
prove to all of the nation the quality of the education they 
receive here. 

But, third, I must admit that being now an alumnus, as you 
are, I perhaps am most proud to have been placed in this 
position because of the past, the glorious past of Fordham. 

Now I have to admit that when I first heard of Fordham 
back in the Nineteen Thirties I did not hear of it in terms of 
from Rose Hill to Lincoln Square. Then they used to talk 
about from Rose Hill to Rose Bowl! Those were the days 
when the Seven Blocks of Granite were famous all over the 
country, when they were the plague of the Panthers of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Gaels of St. Mary's, and what are now the Ivy 
League, and even the Violet of N. Y. U. You recall they used 
to have a football team, too. 

And, incidentally, speaking of Rose Hill to Rose Bowl, 
after having seen California play lowa—and I guess you'd call 
it play—in the Rose Bowl, I can only say that if Fordham 
fielded a team even today, you'd do all right in the Rose Bowl 
against the West! 

Now, turning to the subject of the evening, I, of course, 
asked for expert advice before I came as to what I should talk 
about. And Bill Casey, your dinner chairman, said, “That's 
easy, tell them about what's going on in Washington.” 

The only trouble is that, as distinguished from Mr. 
Khrushchev and Senator Humphrey, your chairman hasn't 
been as generous with me on time. I have only thirty minutes, 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


rather than eight hours. 

Consequently, I’m going to have to be a bit more selective. 
I'm going to talk about Washington, but I would like to 
select the subject which at the present time is the one that 
you hear discussed the most in the drawing rooms and the 
cloakrooms in Washington today. And I'm not referring to 
the controversy over the budget, or the missile argument, or 
the civil rights debate—but, as you might guess, to the recent 
visit of Mr. Mikoyan. 

He left these shores just a little over a week ago, and some 
Americans—probably right in this room we can find those of 
this type—some Americans stated strongly that his coming 
was definitely harmful to the best interests of the United States, 
and others are equally firm in their view that it was a net 
gain for the cause of freedom for him to come. 

What's the answer? 

I think we resolve this controversy by examining the visit 
first in terms of what it did not do. There has been no change 
whatever in the positions previously taken by the United States 
and the Soviet Union on such major policy questions as Berlin, 
suspension of nuclear tests, East-West trade, Mr. Mikoyan 
brought no new approach to these problems, he offered none. 
He didn’t recede in any respect from the rigid and dogmatic 
Soviet positions. 

And I can say that we on our side, both privately and 
publicly, with our allies not being present would not and we 
did not suggest any changes in the policies which had been 
previously agreed upon with our allies. 

Now let’s turn to the negative aspects of the visit. First 
there was the considerable concern that developed in some 
allied capitals, as you recall, to the effect that this visit might 
mark an opening step toward eventual two-power meetings 
which would be designed to settle the problems of the world. 
But on this score, I think we can say the results of the visit 
to which I have just referred speak for themselves. And we 
reject completely the arrogant view that we should speak for 
our allies without consultations and much less dictate to them. 

Now a second negative aspect is its possible effect on the 
millions of enslaved people in Poland, Hungary and other 
satellite countries. And there is no question but what Mr. 
Mikoyan’s meetings with American officials will be played up 
as an indication that we have resigned ourselves to a continua- 
tion of the captive status of these countries and that we are 
about to forget them. 

But I can state categorically tonight that nothing could be 
further from the truth, and that we continue to support the 
cause of freedom and independence to people everywhere in 
the world. 

Now a third negative aspect of the visit, I think, is that 
Mr. Mikoyan’s charm may have lulled some of our own people 
into a false sense of complacency. And we'll have to admit 
that he did an expert job of salesmanship, considering the 
wares he had to sell. But I doubt if any significant number of 
the American people allowed the charm of his personality to 
obscure the Soviet record of the past which he helped to 
make. 

Now having in mind, as we should, the negative aspects 
of the visit, I suggest we turn to some of its positive results. 
On the plus side, I would place at the top of the list what Mr. 
Mikoyan learned about us in his two weeks in this country 
and what we in turn learned about him and the cause he 
represents. 

I believe it would be most useful and important that a top 
Soviet leader should have an opportunity to get firsthand 
knowledge about the American people, our system of govern- 
ment and our way of life. Because there is no question but 
that a great deal of misunderstanding exists among the Soviet 
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people and their leaders as well about the United States. 

What are these misunderstandings? I think I can list three 
of them. 

In the first place, they do not understand our freedom of 
the press and our willingness to debate foreign policy in 
public. It is inevitable therefore that when they hear criticism 
of our current foreign policy from Americans traveling abroad, 
or in public debate here on such issues as Quemoy and Matsu, 
Lebanon or Berlin, they tend to conclude that we Americans 
are far more divided than we are and that there is much 
stronger public support for a softer line toward world com- 
munism than is actually the case. 

The second misunderstanding is that those whose mental 
processes have been mesmerized by the dogmas of Karl Marx 
invariably tend to underestimate the basic strength of the 
American economy. To them every dip in our economy signals 
the beginning of the end of capitalism. 

And third, because of his belief in the theory of the class 
struggle, the doctrinaire Marxist tends to think that in the 
United States millions of American workers are seething with 
discontent and that they not only want a change in the 
economic and political system of this country, but that they 
oppose the foreign policy which is designed to defend that 
system from its potential enemies abroad. 

Now, if Mr. Mikoyan had such ideas when he came here— 
and I believe he had some of them—I can state categorically, 
based on my conversations with him, that he returned to the 
Soviet Union with completely different views. 

In the first place, he found Americans overwhelmingly 
united behind the firm stand of the President and Secretary 
Dulles against Communist probing actions directed at Berlin 
and other areas of the free world. And I would like to say in 
tribute to members of both parties that he found no significant 
support whatever among the leaders of either political party 
for the softer line toward world Communism which has been 
advocated by some of the critics of our policy. 

In the second place, he was noticeably impressed, I can 
tell you, by the economic progress the United States has made 
in the twenty-two years since his last visit here, and by the 
cbvious strength of our economy today. 

In the third place, he found no encouraging signs of progress 
whatever toward fulfillment of the Marxist prediction of an 
inevitable class struggle in the United States. On the contrary, 
he admitted to me almost with grudging admiration, I might 
say, that the strongest defenders of the American system, the 
most vigorous critics of communism, the most uncompromis- 
ing supporters of our firm stand in Berlin were not those 
traditional whipping boys of Communist propaganda, the Wall 
Street bankers and business men, but the leaders of our free 
trade unions who represented the views of millions of 
America’s wage earners. 

Now, I don’t mean to suggest that by reason of what he 
saw that he has abandoned hope forthe eventual success of 
the Communist revolution in the United States. Because he 
never missed an opportunity to express his supreme confidence 
—and I believe he has—that communism would eventually 
prevail not only in this country but throughout the world. 

But he can no longer believe, in my opinion, that this will 
come about because of mass discontent of America’s wage 
earners. How then does he expect it to come about? 

His answer to this question—which I asked him specifically 
—was that the American people would turn to communism, 
not for the traditional reasons of class division and discontent 
arising from oppression of the masses, but because they would 
eventually see that the Communist system could do an even 
better job of producing economic progress in the United 
States than our system. 
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And he pointed to the fact that the Soviet economy was 
growing at a faster rate than ours is today and that inevitably 
our people would be forced to turn to Communism in order to 
avoid becoming a second-rate power. 

Now we've already witnessed one result of Mr. Mikoyan’s 
visit. In your morning papers you read of what Mr. Khrush- 
chev said yesterday in Moscow. He said, based on the report 
he had received from Mr. Mikoyan on his trip to the United 
States, there is a possibility of a thaw in the cold war. 

Now I think it is important to set the record straight on 
this score. 

The American people and Government are united in their 
desire for peace. 

We don't want an inch of territory from the Soviet Union 
or from any other country in the world. 

We too want a thaw in the cold war because we realize that 
if there is none we will all be eventually frozen in the ice 
so hard that only a nuclear bomb will break it. 

But there is very little chance for a thaw in a world climate 
which is constantly subjected to the icy blasts of Soviet propa- 
ganda against all those who stand in the way of international 
communism’s drive to dominate the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev asks the West to seize the initiative for 
improving relations. He forgets that it is the Soviet Union 
which began and which insists on continuing the cold war. 

Because On every major international issue—Berlin, test 
suspension, protection from surprise attack—the only pro- 
posals the Soviet leaders have made to date have been designed 
not co end the cold war but to give them an advantage in 
prosecuting it 

Now we agree with Mr. Khrushchev that there is a great 
opportunity at this time for making a break-through in reduc- 
ing world tensions. But this is true only if he sees the wisdom 
of thawing out the frozen Soviet position of the past. 

And Mr. Khrushchev can become the greatest leader in the 
history of Russia if he can see the wisdom of developing 
policies which will use the splendid resources of his nation 
not for the purpose of dominating other people but for the 
benefit of the courageous and long-suffering Russian people, 
who want and deserve more from their hard work than they 
presently receive. 

Now, having spoken of some of the things that Mr. Mikoyan 
learned from us, let's look at some of the things we learned 
from him. 

First, after seeing him in action we realize that we can make 
no greater mistake than to underestimate the ability of those 
who guide the destiny of the Soviet empire today. In the past 
six years I have met free world leaders in over fifty countries. 
And in several respects I would have to rate Mr. Mikoyan as 
the equal of any leader I have met. He had a first-rate mind, a 
keen, piercing sense of humor. He not only knows his own sys- 
tem well, which you would expect, but he has a mass of infor- 
mation at his command about the United States, our political 
system, our economic philosophy and our people. 

But even more impressive in my opinion than his mental 
ability and shrewdness was a certain intangible quality—a 
steel-like toughness of character, an almost arrogant faith 
that his cause was right and that it would inevitably prevail. 

In this man there was no flabbiness, no softness, none of 
the uncertainty of the pragmatist seeking a philosophy. He 
had found in the Communist system what to him was the 
inalienable truth, and neither facts nor arguments could shake 
his faith. 

What does this mean? 

It means that in the person and character of Mr. Mikoyan 
the people of the United States were reminded again of the 
massiveness and of the seriousness of the challenge we face in 
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the world today. 

And so what lessons can we learn from this visit, lessons 
which may have some bearing on American policy toward 
world communism? 

Well, first, taking the obvious question, what should our 
attitude be toward visits of this type in the future? 

Now, speaking as one who has never been accused of soft- 
ness toward communism—on the contrary, my critics believe 
I lean too strongly in the opposite direction—I believe that 
an unofficial visit of this type, while it has definite liabilizies, 
is, on the balance, in the best interests of the Uni:ed States. 

But there are certain guidelines which we should always 
have in mind where such visits are concerned. What are they? 
We are not going to change Communist policy with a smile 
or a handshake. They will respect us only if we stand firmly 
by our principals and our ideals. 

How do we do this? We do this by following two simple 
rules for visits of this type. Our Government officials and 
leaders in other walks of life should talk freely with our 
visitors so that they can know us as we really are. We should 
always be courteous. But we should never be soft. We should 
never be fawning. 

May I give you some examples? You probably noted the 
press reports as I did that Mr. Mikoyan was applauded when 
in referring to pickets who were protesting his tour he said, 
and I quote, “In the Soviet Union we have freedom from 
hoodlums.” Now, I don’t think that envhusiastic applause was 
the right response to this comment. His hosts would have 
been wiser had they courteously but firmly pointed our the 
true American attitude on such incidents. 

We should make it clear that we deplore violence or dis- 
courtesy to a guest, but that we allow peaceful picketing. 

And they should also have noted that those to whom Mr. 
Mikoyan referred to as hoodlums were Hungarians—Hun- 
garians whose relatives and friends were slaughtered by the 
thousands by Soviet hoodlums in uniform in Budapest! 

And I might suggest that they could have pointed out as I 
did at the dinner given for him by the Secretary of State that 
the milling thousands who stoned the United States Embassy 
in Moscow and the Communist-inspired mobs who smashed 
up my car in South America may not have been “hoodlums,” 
but I can tell you they certainly weren't practicing peaceful 
coexistence. 

Now, I do not agree with those who criticize our business- 
men and bankers for entertaining Mr. Mikoyan at lunch or 
dinner. But I would respectfully suggest that some of them in 
this instance could learn a lesson from our labor leaders who 
had to fight to expel Communists from their unions and in the 
process learned how to deal with them. 

They know that a soft and naive approach simply doesn’t 
produce results. The Communists respect those who oppose 
them on principle. And they have nothing but contempt for 
those who are dupes and who can be deceived by what they 
know are obvious untruths. 

Now, this brings me to one of the major lessons, I think, 
we can learn from the Mikoyan visit, I have mentioned how 
much impressed I was by his broad knowledge of the United 
Scates and our system. And it was indeed impressive. 

But this is not unique. I noted the same characteristic in 
other Soviet representatives whom I have met in various parts 
of the world—they know us, and they know us well. 

On the other hand, I must admit that I have been deeply 
concerned at the naive attitude and the lack of understanding 
of communism displayed by some Americans, both in govern- 
ment and out, who represent the United States abroad. This, 
of course, is the exception rather than the rule where our Gov- 
ernment personnel are concerned, but the fact that this situa- 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


tion exists at all should cause concern. 

And that’s why I have consistently urged that particularly 
at the college and university level we do a better job in teach- 
ing our students the fundamentals of Communist philosophy, 
Communist strategy, Communist tactics; because the only 
effective answer to a false idea is not ignorance but truth. And 
our survival requires that the American people in all walks 
of life know not only the evils of Communism and its weak- 
nesses but also its strength. Because only in this way will we 
be able to develop the public opinion that is needed to support 
the programs that will effectively meet the Communist offen- 
sive. 

Let me give an example. As you all know a debate is going 
on as to what is the proper level of our military strength 
should be in view of the Soviet challenge. And I can tell 
you tonight that there isn’t any question at all but that the 
Congress will vote for and the people will support—as they 
should—whatever level of military expenditures the combined 
best judgment of our national leaders indicates is necessary 
to protect the national security. 

But while there will be support, as there should be, for an 
adequate military program, I can predict that we can expect 
an all-out assault in the name of economy on our programs 
for technical assistance, for developmental loans, exchange and 
information. 

Now, anyone with even an elementary knowledge of Com- 
munist tactics knows that we could make no more disastrous 
mistake. Because we can be the strongest military power in 
the world and still lose the struggle for the world without a 
a missile being launched if we don’t have the vision to counter 
the massive Communist offensive in the economic, propaganda 
and political areas. 

The trouble is that too few Americans seem to be able to 
see the total picture of the struggle against communism. I 
well recall, in the years immediately after World War II, there 
were many in this country who clearly saw the threat of com- 
munism abroad, but ignored or failed to see it in the United 
States. And today, some of those who lead the fight against 
communism in the United States condemn as giveaways and 
do-goodism the vital expenditures needed to meet and defeat 
the threat of communism abroad. And I submit, both of these 
attitudes are short-sighted and both are indefensible. 

I recognize that there has been waste and inefficiency in our 
information, exchange and economic programs. I have been 
very critical of that waste and inefficiency. This is a new field 
for Americans—mistakes are inevitable. We should subject 
these programs to searching criticism but for the purpose of 
improving them rather than to destroy them. 

And might I also suggest that in recognizing the necessity 
to counter the Communist economic offensive let’s not make 
the mistake of letting them always select the battleground 
that suits them best. 

When Mr. Mikoyan saw me in my office he relayed to me 
some very complimentary comments that Mr. Khrushchev 
had made with regard to a statement that I had made in 
London last November to the effect that we, in the United 
States, welcomed the opportunity to compete with the Soviet 
Union in waging war on misery, disease and poverty in the 
world. May.I repeat tonight what I also said on that occasion 
at London’s Guild Hall. 

“Our answer to the Soviet challenge should not stop here. 
We say: Broaden this competition, include the spiritual and 
cultural values that have distinguished our civilization. 

“Material achievements, while necessary, do not meet the 
deeper needs of mankind. Man needs the higher freedoms, 
freedom to know, to debate freely, to write and express his 
views. 
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“He needs the freedom that law and justice guarantee to 
every individual so that neither privilege nor power may make 
any man subservient before the law. 

“He needs the freedom to travel, to learn from other peoples 
and cultures. 

“He needs freedom of worship. 

“To us, these are the most precious aspects of our civiliza- 
tion. We would be happy if others were to compete in this 
sphere and try to surpass our achievements.” 

And I also said: “Let us speak less of the threat of com- 
munism and more of the promise of freedom. Let us adopt 
as our primary objective not the defeat of communism but 
the victory of plenty over want, of health over disease, of 
freedom over tyranny.” 

Now I realize this approach has been criticized as being 
too idealistic, too naive. But let’s examine the facts. 

I visited most of the newly developing countries in Asia, the 
Near East, Africa, Latin America, where the Communists are 
wooing them so assiduously. And there's one thing of which 
we can be sure: Being against this false philosophy, pointing 
out its evils is not good enough; we must stand for and we 
must offer something better, because millions of people in 
these countries want and deserve a better way of life. 

And above everything else these people do not want to be 
pawns in a struggle between two great world powers. They 
would like to have our help. But they want us to be interested 
in them as human beings, not just as potential military allies. 

What must we do therefore? It is to present our programs 
in terms of their aspirations and their aims rather than our 
own. And we can do this, we can do it because in contrast 
to the Communists, we do not seek to dominate any other 
nation in the world today. 

We know that what serves their welfare serves ours as 
well. Because as we help them to acquire the economic and 
political stability which will assure their independence the 
cause of free peoples everywhere will benefit. 

We must always remember that of all the forces in the 
world, national independence is the one which is the most 
incompatible with international communism’s design of dom- 
inating the world. 

I think there is one final lesson which we could learn from 
Mr. Mikoyan which is perhaps most important of all. 

No matter how repugnant the Communist philosophy is to 
us, we must recognize the fact that those who subscribe to it 
are true believers And this, rather than the military or eco- 
nomic power of the Communist empire, is the major source 
of its strength and its insatiable drive toward world domina- 
tion. 

In this man we saw a man small in physical stature, but 
a man of iron determination, fanatical dedication, superb men- 
tal discipline. The soft, the flabby, the naive, the lazy will not 
win in a struggle with men like this. It is not enough that 
our cause is just. We must have men, men who are worthy of 
that cause. 

And that is why great institutions of learning like Fordham 
have such a tremendous responsibility today. We have heard 
a great deal about the need of America for scientists and 
engineers, and I would not underestimate it. But believe me, 
America above all today needs in all walks of life the finest 
leadership our nation can produce—men of courage, men of 
dedication and moral fortitude; men who have faith in God, 
a sense of discipline, a belief in American ideals and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice for a just cause. 

And that’s why I am proud to be an honorary alumnus of 
this great institution, which I know will continue to serve the 
nation well by producing graduates of this quality and of this 
character in the years ahead. 
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American Foreign Policy 


IT IS YOUR BUSINESS 
By ROBERT MURPHY, Deputy Under Secretary of State 


Deliwered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, January 26, 1959 


R. PRESIDENT. Ladies and Gentlemen: Meeting with 
this eminent group is for me a long deferred and 
cherished pleasure. At the same time, knowing the 

high standard you expect, it is a severe test of which I am 
not unconscious. I have the opportunity because my respected 
friend Gene Black, who was, I believe, originally scheduled 
for today, has had some important chores to do in London 
and Cairo. 1 know your time is precious, so I will get to the 
point, 

I 

One of the most gratifying facts of our national life today 
is the interest you are taking in foreign affairs. This was not 
always so. Just twenty years ago, in 1939, I came back from 
Paris, where I was then stationed, to find apathy the general 
attitude toward the European war whose shadow was then 
upon us. I remember some business men then telling me that 
this was strictly a European affair: “Let the British and 
French worry about it,” they said. “We're going to stay out.” 

A great deal of water has gone over the dam since then, 
and today we are well aware that these world problems were 
our business then, and to an even greater extent are so now. 

But even after the great and terrible war in which we 
finally became involved, we had some further lessons to learn 
about the full extent to which foreign affairs have come to 
be our business, and the exacting terms on which that business 
must be conducted. 

I would like to talk about two features involving our 
foreign policy. First, a brief reference to the importance of 
our relations with Latin America; secondly, Free World-Soviet 
relations. 

LATIN AMERICA 

In Latin America we are, of course, faced with a series of 
active and interesting problems. The far-reaching social 
and economic changes which are now sweeping that area have 
intensified the aspirations in those countries for large-scale 
development and prompt improvement of living standards. 
There is a sense of urgency on the part of many of our 
southern neighbors. This drive manifests itself primarily in 
a pressing concern by several of the Latin American com- 
munities for an adequate flow of capital necessary to finance 
their need for widespread economic development. There are 
acute problems of increasing trade and the overshadowing 
question of foreign exchange requirements. Of course, these 
problems are not new; they are merely more acute. Your 
government has appreciated for some time past the depth of 
the growing impetus toward urgent economic development 
and has long since been conscious of the area's impatience 
on that account. Thus, President Ei enhower proposed in 1956 
that the American Presidents designate personal representa- 
tives to meet and consider their mutual economic and social 
problems within the context of the Organization of American 
States. This was designed to stimulate active interest and 
participation by all the American Republics in multilateral 
approaches to these problems. As a result of this proposal there 
have been a number of tangible measures in many fields, such 
as public health, housing, agriculture, technical training. 

Our trade with Latin America in recent years has been 
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greater than that with any other area of the world except 
Western Europe. Some 22 per cent of our total exports go 
to Latin America and we in turn normally take about 45 per 
cent of all the goods exported by the Latin American coun- 
tries. Our direct private investments in the area are in the 
neighborhood of about $9 billion and this has been increasing 
at a rate of over $600 million annually. In 1957 the increase 
was $1.3 billion, the largest for any area in the world. In the 
past ten years the Export-Import Bank has loaned more than 
$2 billion to Latin America, representing more than 40 per 
cent of all the Bank’s loans. These lending operations are in 
addition to those of the IBRD to whose capital the United 
States is the largest single subscriber. They are also in 
addition to the stabilization loans of the International Mone- 
tary Fund to whose capital the United States is also the largest 
single contributor. Under our surplus agriculture commodities 
law we have transferred in the neighborhood of $400 million 
worth of surplus products for local currencies, most of which 
has been loaned back to the purchasing countries for economic 
development. As a concrete example of our policy of co- 
operation of which I am reminded by the visit to this country 
of our friend, President Frondizi of the Republic of Argentina, 
we recently concluded with Argentina a loan program in con- 
junction with the International Monetary Fund, and United 
States public and private sources of a total of $329 million. 


The recently created Development Loan Fund is making 
an important contribution to the area’s economic development. 
And our able Under Secretary of State, Douglas Dillon, has 
given yeoman support to the creation of the Inter-American 
Development Institution, the so-called “Latin or Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank”. This project is being worked out within the 
context of the Organization of American States. We are pro- 
posing an institution that would make both hard and soft 
loans but with major emphasis on the former. We are suggest- 
ing an ultimate total capital of $850 million, of which the 
United States would be prepared to pay in $100 million on 
the establishment of the institution. 

I think tribute should be paid to the role of United States 
private investment and enterprise in Latin America. United 
States private enterprise is carrying a payroll of somewhat 
over 700,000 Latin Americans. United States companies in 
Latin America are paying the equivalent of over $1 billion 
in annual wages and salaries and well over $1 billion in 
income and other taxes to other governments, together with 
$4 billion in local miscellaneous expenditures. Thus, Latin 
America gains annually from the activities of United States 
private enterprise in the neighborhood of at least $3 billion. 
I think these facts are worthy of mention because so often 
when the somewhat superficial question is asked “What is 
the United States doing for Latin America?”, the important 
role played by United States private enterprise is rarely men- 
tioned. There is no doubt that government aid is of great 
importance but the bulk of the job of practical assistance 
to the area comes, and should come, from private enterprise 
sources. I have no doubt also that these same sources will 
inevitably play a substantial role in the development of other 
areas especially Africa and Southeast Asia. 
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ROBERT MURPHY 


FREE WORLD-SOVIET RELATIONS 


In the years just following World War II we hastily 
demobilized with abandon, and disorganized our military 
power. We were concerned at home with acute problems of 
economic adjustment. In the realm of foreign affairs we were 
in the process of testing the possibilities of practical co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. And I want to say that it 
is no good talking about cooperation in generalities. It must 
be done in specific cases. 

Berlin in the post-war period was a test tube in which the 
experiment of working with the Soviet Union was made. We 
made that experiment with all the sincerity and purpose we 
could generate. We made concession after concession to 
demonstrate our willingness, nay our eagerness, to cooperate. 
But the hard-eyed men in Moscow, including your recent 
guest, Mr. Mikoyan, misinterpreted our friendly gestures as 
forced because of our military weakness. It was the preface to 
the Communist takeover in Czechoslovakia, to the blockade 
of Berlin in 1948, and to Korea. 

Finally, but only gradually, we came to see that a stable 
relationship with the Soviet Union, flushed as she was with 
victory, with tremendous expansion and a new sense of power, 
was not in the cards for us so long as we were weak. We came 
to see also that our best defense was the continued freedom 
of the other free nations, and their hope was our support. 

On the basis of this growing knowledge we not only rebuilt 
our own defensive strength, we joined with other free nations 
in programs of mutual assistance and collective defense. 
NATO was born, backed by the Marshall Plan that put 
Europe on its feet. In time a rebuilt and thriving Western 
Germany became a partner and an ally. Few developments 
must have had greater impact on the Kremlin than this. For it 
signalled the end of the Soviet dream of European domination. 

It can be said without exaggeration that the current difficult 
situation in which the Soviet Union finds itself in East 
Germany and Eastern Europe is in substantial measure the 
direct product of the strength, military, political and economic, 
which Americans, at last aroused, saw to be essential, and 
with their friends created. 


II 

A product in turn of the difficult situation of the Soviet 
Union in East Germany is its current effort to force the 
Western allies out of Berlin. For our continued presence there 
only makes the more painful, urgent and obvious the problems 
with which the Soviet Union must deal. Let me review the 
background of that situation. 

In 1947 the Moscow Foreign Ministers Meeting on Ger- 
many failed because the Soviet Union would nor fulfill the 
obligations assumed by Stalin at Potsdam. I have often 
wondered why the Soviet delegation ever agreed at Potsdam 
to a united independent Germany based on free elections, 
because there was never an indication afterwards of any 
willingness on their part to carry out the agreement. In their 
current proposals it is obvious that Russian thinking does not 
contemplate a truly independent Germany but rather a 
condition of limited and restricted sovereignty. Mr. Molotov 
I remember always attached great importance to Germany. It 
was he who said, “as goes Germany so goes Europe”—and 
he obviously wanted it to go Communist. 

When our delegation left Moscow after the failures of the 
1947 meeting on Germany the three Western powers agreed 
with the West Germans on the establishment of the German 
Federal Republic. That was not in defiance of Potsdam, as 
Mr. Mikoyan so misleadingly puts it, but rather an attempt 
on the part of the three Western Powers to carry out the spirit 
of the Potsdam Agreement in their areas of control. 
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No policy the West, including our German friends, pursued 
since the war has been more successful than the policy fol- 
lowed in West Germany. Fifty-two million energetic and 
friendly people have constructed a viable and democratic 
nation, which is now a powerful asset not only to the Ger- 
mans themselves but to the free world and the cause of peace. 
Underlying the current Russian interest in the German 
problem has been a gathering concern, if not anxiety, over the 
growing strength and prosperity of a Western oriented German 
Federal Republic. Notwithstanding Mr. Mikoyan's ‘bland 
assertions of happy days in East Germany, there is ample 
evidence that the long suffering East Germans look impatiently 
toward the day when they can be peacefully reunited with 
their brothers to the West, free from the oppression of 
foreign control and tribute. During the past years a total of 
some three million East Germans have found refuge in West 
Berlin and West Germany. 

When Mr. Mikoyan speaks of Soviet apprehension over 
what he claims is a West German intention to engulf East 
Germany, what he in fact means is that the U. S. S. R. has 
failed utterly to win over the East German population, and 
that the Moscow leadership is concerned lest a wave of public 
and international sentiment should reunite a people. 


Ill 


The Soviet Union has made it clear, both through the 
visit of Mr. Mikoyan and by other means, that their proposal 
in late November to make West Berlin a free city is not to be 
regarded as an ultimatum. This is encouraging because as the 
Western Allies pointed out in their notes at the end of Decem- 
ber, we would not find it easy to negotiate under any form 
of threat or coercion. 

Mr. Mikoyan’s recent trip to this country reflects the 
genuine concern the Soviet leadership feels about the German 
situation. This concern has at least two aspects. There is 
undoubtedly the desire to settle the German Problem on 
Russian terms and this is stimulated by Russian uneasiness 
over conditions in East Germany. There is also the fear, 
groundless as it may be, that a rearmed Germany might again 
become an aggressor. 

The Soviet Union's present proposal of a conference two 
months from now to draft a German Peace Treaty underlines 
the very basic differences of philosophy which still exist 
between us on the future of Germany. The U. S. S. R. has 
consistently maintained that Germany should be isolated, 
segregated, to a large extent demilitarized, neutralized, and 
separated from close association with its neighbors. In other 
words not an independent and sovereign Germany. 

We do not believe that this is a sound approach to the 
problem. We do not believe it would work. We think the 
German people are too great a people, too vigorous and 
creative to be dealt with in that way. We believe that the 
Soviet proposal, far from lessening the danger of a rearmed 
and aggressive Germany, would greatly increase it. 

We share with Chancellor Adenauer the belief that the 
future is best served by encouraging the closest possible 
integratéon, political, military, and economic, between Ger- 
many and the other European Powers, to the point where any 
aggressive action by Germany becomes not only impossible, 
but undesirable from the German point of view. 

We acknowledge that the Soviet Union is entitled to be 
concerned with the security situation in Europe. We know 
that any reunification of Germany must make full allowance 
for that concern. We have indicated in the past that we would 
be prepared to give the Soviet Union assurances along these 
lines, and we are still prepared to do so. This is one aspect 
of the German question where we feel the two sides need 
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not be irreconcilably far apart. 

Mr. Khrushchev's hastily drafted remarks on the occasion 
of the November visit to Moscow of Mr. Gomulka have not 
disturbed the Western position in Berlin, but we may hope 


that out of the concern they have generated may come progress 
toward German unity, and a reduction of tension in Europe. 
IV 


The question of the future of Germany leads us to the 
question of the whole relationship of the free world to the 
Soviet Bloc. I have heard it said from time to time, as I 
know you have, that if only the United States wou!d drop its 
allegedly hostile attitude toward the Soviet Union, and stop 
surrounding them with “hostile” bases, we could work out a 
mutually satisfactory living arrangement with them. 

We are ready and willing to keep the channels of com- 
munication open, for any meaningful, realistic settlement, 
great or small, that could be achieved. It is also sound and 
prudent to be always on guard lest some action, policy or 
position of ours should unnecessarily cause the Soviet Union 
tO suppose we are attempting to surround or threaten them. 

But it is unrealistic, and it could be dangerous, to assume 
that simply by wishing we could end the cold war and the 
armaments race. If wishing had any influence these things 
never would have started. And it is unrealistic to think that 
the undeniable desire of the Soviet people for peace and a 
better standard of living will in itself cancel the habits which 
have traditionally governed Russian relations with the rest 
of the world, and the attitudes now held by those men who 
control the Soviet state. 

While we hope ways may be found to diminish it, we must 

ognize that Russian hostility toward the West springs from 
deep roots. Old Russia, located as she was on the fringes of 
Europe, entered late onto the European scene. With harsh 
climatic conditions, without natural boundaries to protect her, 
invaded many times from the East and the West, Russia 
developed as a militaristic and autocratic state, whose rulers 
seldom if ever gained full popular support for their rule, or 
established stable relations with their neighbors. 

Sensing that cheir control was uncertain, and knowing that 
their country was primitive, the rulers of Russia over the 
centuries sought to prevent the great masses of their subjects 
from seeing other countries, and the citizens of other countries 
from seeing Russia. In seeming compensation for their sense 
of backwardness and inferiority was the development of a 
messianic strain in Russian thought, with ideas that Russia 
might one day save the world, and that Moscow would become 


The revolution of 1917 swept away the old rulers of Russia, 
burt not the conditions under which they had ruled, nor the 
attitudes these conditions had bred. The new ideology, Com- 
munism, blended almost uncannily with the old attitudes. 
Indeed, as someone has said; Communism was the newly 
found fig leaf to cover their historic nakedness. 


[he alleged imperialist hatred of the new socialist regime 
seemed to confirm the historic Russian suspicion of the out- 
side world, and to justify a new isolation of the *Russian 
peoples from that world. The socialist revolution that was to 
free humanity from its chains blended easily with the mes- 
sianic strain already strong in Russian thought, generating an 
ideology that was to prove of great value to the new regime, 
both in 


ruling its own subjects, and in seeking converts 
abroad. And the missionary purpose rationalized the tra- 
ditionally unstable relations of Russia with other powers, and 
her age-old ambition to expand at their expense. 
Perhaps you can see in this pattern the roots of the troubles 
I have already described as the Western Powers have sought 
r 
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to cooperate with the Soviet Union. 

Of course, we now have statements by Messrs. Khrushchev 
and Mikoyan to the effect that they want better relations, and 
we hope they do. But we must weigh those words against 
such relatively recent statements by Mr. Khrushchev as this: 

“Whether you like it or not, history is on our side. We 
will bury you!” 

Or this: “We are convinced that sooner or later capitalism 
will perish, just as feudalism perished earlier.” 

Or this: “All the world will come to Communism. History 
does not ask whether you like it or not.” 

Such assertions, striking as they do the old note of hostility 
and inevitability, raise grave doubts as to whether we should 
pin all our hopes on an occasional kind word, or a popular 
longing. 

Now you may have concluded from my words that I take a 
rather “bearish” view of the prospects of cooperation with the 
Russians; that I am making the same mistake they appear 
to have made: of assuming fatalistically that no relaxation 
will ever come. That is not so. I simply suggest every reason 
for caution, but no reason for discouragement. 

It seems to me that the eventual achievement of any major 
accommodation with the Soviet Union will have to be based 
on four elements: 

In the first place there must be a sufficient increase in 
confidence on their part. The Soviet leaders must themselves 
come to accept the attainment of the great power status and 
its responsibilities they are demanding that others recognize. 
They are a great power now. 

In the second place they must increasingly come to see, 
both through their experience and our example, that the 
system they oppose not only is not doomed to early collapse, 
but really has quite a bright future and certain virtues their 
system does not have. The painfully obvious fact—from their 
view—of the prosperity and strength of West Germany and 
all of Western Europe, and the continued refusal of the 
United States to suffer the disastrous depression Communist 
leaders have forecast will in time, we hope, impress them. 
The contrast between the highly developed system of in- 
centives Russia has evolved through trial and error, and the 
brutal absolutism of the Chinese communes recently admitted 
by Mikoyan himself, shows that the Russians already have 
become more “capitalist” than they may think. President 
Eisenhower's reference to Soviet state capitalism reflects their 
actual development. 

In the third place the West must obviously continue to 
be resolute and strong. In Berlin, on Quemoy, in Lebanon, at 
any place or point where the Communists seek rewards from 
any form of aggression, threat or maneuver, we must see to 
ic that they are neither rewarded nor encouraged. We need 
not threaten or bluster, be fearful or aggressive. We need be 
calmly determined, firm and obviously capable of looking 
after our proper interest. 

And finally we must continue to hold ourselves ready to 
talk about the settlement of issues, great or small, whenever 
settlement can be constructively talked about. Making full 
allowance for the facts of life, we must continue sincerely 
and patiently to seek a better basis for living in the same 
world with the Soviet Union. There are no short cuts. 


Vv 


Mr. Mikoyan’s visit to us, and his talk of the possibility 
of huge increases in trade, has naturally set many wondering 
about the prospects for profitable trade with the Soviet Union. 
The current status of Soviet industrial development, as well 
as the plans for immediate future development, do indicate 
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JOSEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE 


that an expansion of trade along some lines is probable. But 
the picture is perhaps not as rosy as might seem at first. 

The recently announced goals of the Soviet seven year 
plan will involve a large volume of capital construction, but 
no foreseeable significant demand for foreign consumer goods. 
As a result the Soviet leaders have apparently embarked on 
a campaign to increase foreign purchases of equipment and 
technology in such industries as chemicals, particularly petro- 
chemicals, tire manufacture, certain kinds of construction 
equipment, and mining machinery. 

It can be expected that Soviet interest in procurement and 
construction contracts with American firms will be increasingly 
demonstrated, and doubtless trade will increase, to the extent 
that our controls on strategic materials permit. A large-scale, 
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permanent increase seems unlikely, however, for two reasons: 
first, the Soviet Union is not interested in purchasing con- 
sumer goods. Second, the American market for their traditional 
exports is quite limited, thus limiting their dollar earning 
capacity. 

So it may be a fair conclusion that in the foreseeable future 
the principal overseas markets of American industry will 
continue to be among the free nations. 

This I know is an inadequate review of the evolution by 
which Americans discovered that foreign policy is their 
business. There are, of course, many facets of foreign policy 
not touched on because time does not permit. But I am 
very happy to have had this opportunity to share with you 
some thoughts on questions which are so vital to all of us. 


The United States And The New Africa 


ASSIST AFRICA TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES BY PEACEFUL AND ORDERLY MEANS 
By JOSEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE, Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs 


Delivered before the Southern Assembly (Tulane Unwersity) , Biloxt, Mississippi, January 17, 1959 


the Southern Assembly on the subject of “The United 
States and the New Africa.” 

I wish to congratulate Tulane University for selecting such 
a timely and vital topic for its 1959 regional conference. As 
students of world affairs are generally agreed, there is probably 
no geographic area on earth today more alive with change, 
more politically, socially and economically “en marche” than 
Africa. 

The year 1958 alone marked a major milestone in African 
historical development. Let us consider now some of these 
developments, review certain aspects of the African political 
and economic situation today, and note pertinent United 
States policies affecting this continent. 

Of necessity, I hasten to add, only high points on the 
current African scene can be singled out in an address of this 
duration. There will therefore be some areas and many 
important problems that I shall not be able to consider. 


I AM DELIGHTED to have this opportunity to address 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN AFRICA TODAY 


The political situation in Africa today can be described 
as vibrant, if not effervescent. The pattern of the new Africa 
is unfolding rapidly. Although it will be strikingly different 
from the old, its future is almost beyond conjecture. One 
thing is certain: Americans must understand the vast political 
potential of this colossal continent, almost four times the size 
of our own country. To do so, they must sympathetically 
appreciate the legitimate aspirations of Africa's 220,000,000 
people. 

We can perhaps understand some of these aspirations by 
reviewing for a few moments the resolutions of the non- 
governmental, but important, All-African Peoples Conference, 
held at Accra, Ghana, from December 8-12, 1958. Some 170 
delegates from 62 organizations and parties in 28 independent 
or dependent African territories attended this significant 
meeting, joined by another 130 fraternal delegates and ob- 
servers from non-African territories, including the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

The major resolution of the conference condemned 
imperialism and colonialism, called upon the independent 
African states to assist independence movements in dependent 





areas; supported peaceful action towards independence, and 
approved violent retaliation against violent subjugation and 
exploitation, 

Other resolutions condemned racialism and discriminatory 
laws; tribalism, religious separatism and traditional institu- 
tions as instruments of colonialism and obstacles to progress; 
endorsed Pan-Africanism and regional federations as steps to 
a Pan-African Commonwealth; denounced artificial frontiers, 
travel and citizenship barriers among Africans; called for 
solidarity among African trade unions; proposed reciprocal 
teaching of English and French; and established a permanent 
secretariat in Accra. 

The conference also appointed a 15 member Steering Com- 
mittee, headed by Tom Mboya of Kenya and instructed the 
group to meet twice a year. 

Vice President Nixon sent a message of greetings to Prime 
Minister Nkrumah of Ghana, the conference host, and among 
the 25 American observers and fraternal delegates present 
were Congressman Charles C. Diggs, Jr., of Detroit, Michigan, 
and Mr. Mason Sears, United States Representative on the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. 

Although some of the resolutions and statements made at 
the Accra sessions are controversial it is evident that the 
resolutions generally reflect African aspirations for self-gov- 
ernment and economic and social progress and a deep seated 
Opposition to colonialism and racial discrimination. Such at- 
titudes on the part of African political delegates are under- 
standable and are feelings with which Americans can 
legitimately sympathize. 

As Secretary Dulles stated in an address at Cleveland on 
November 18, 1958, “The United States supports political 
independence for all peoples who desire it and are able to 
undertake its responsibilities. We have encouraged and we 
rejoice at the current evolution.” 

The ability to undertake the responsibilities of inde- 
pendence is achieved, among other things, through develop- 
ment of an adequate political, social and economic structure, 
through experience in self-government, and through the 
general understanding of the interdependence of all states in 
the closely knit world of the 20th century. 

The recent Accra Conference obviously created a “heady” 
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atmosphere and will undoubtedly give impetus to the basic 
Atrican movement toward self-rule in the area where it does 
not now exist. The relatively moderate position taken on the 
fundamental question of violence versus non-violence in the 
achievement of independence, the trend toward unity of 
purpose and the emergence of a distinctive African personality 
give some cause for encouragement to those who favor the 
peaceful, orderly development of Africa toward self-govern- 
ment and autonomy. 

Ano.her observation that seems pertinent in connection 
with the All-African Peoples Conference, at which numerous 
labor organizations were represented, is that many African 
labor leaders, with their trade union organizations, are playing 
prominent and even decisive roles in the African independence 
movement. The United States follows African labor develop- 
mcnts with interest, not merely because international com- 
munism considers organized labor a primary target, but 
because of its basic importance in the development of stable 
regimes in each territory or state. A further indication of the 
importance of African labor developments is the establishment 
this month by the International Labor Organization (ILO) 
of its first field office in Africa. The office will be located in 
Lagos, capital of Nigeria. 

In view of the many political movements now in motion 
on the African continent, with the constant requirement 
for adjustment and accommodation on the part of all con- 
cerned, it is particularly significant to note the important 
new policy announced by the Belgian Government January 
13 for the Belgian Congo. Under this program greater immedi- 
ate participation by Africans in the political life of the 
Congo is planned, beginning with elections this year for 
African councillors in towns and most rural areas and election 
of provincial councils in 1960. These in turn are to elect 
members of Central and General Legislative Councils. In 
addition the Government announced that eventual inde- 
pendence was foreseen, but expressed the hope that the 
Congo would choose association with Belgium. 


REGIONAL GROUPINGS 

In addition to historic changes occurring within African 
territories, the trend toward formation of regional groupings 
or federations of independent states to strengthen the inde- 
pendence movement on the continent is perhaps of even 
greater signiacance. Let us review for a moment the progress 
being made towards these groupings, which were so strongly 
supported by the delegates to the All-African Peoples Con- 
ference. We can begin in the West. 

On November 23, 1958, President Sekou Toure of Africa's 
newest independent state, Guinea, and Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana announced a plan to federate their 
countries to serve as the nucleus of a Union of West African 
states and said the adherence of other West African territories 
would be welcomed. The two heads of government agreed: 
(1) to set up a joint economic commission to study mutual 
problems of economics and finance as well as means to im- 
prove communications; and (2) to appoint a joint con- 
stitutional commission to work out a constitution for the 
two states. The leaders indicated both states would retain 
ties with their former mother countries, France and Great 
Britain; would retain local autonomy while at the same time 
harmonizing their defense, foreign policy and financial and 
economic policies. Simultaneously Ghana made available to 
Guinea $28 millions in credits. 

It is difficule to evaluate the evolving Ghana-Guinea Fed- 
eration, since it remains to be seen how the two governments 
will in fact coordinate their policies, particular'y their mone- 
tary systems gand their respective relations with the British 
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Commonwealth and French Community. In the meantime, 
Ghana and Guinea remain separate and sovereign entities, 
each with full membership in the United Nations and each 
responsible for its own foreign affairs. In addition, on January 
, Guinea and France signed a series of three agreements— 
financial, cultural and technical assistance—which (1) keeps 
Guinea in the franc zone; (2) retains French as the official 
language of the country; and (3) authorizes sending of 
French technicians and administrative advisers to Guinea. 

In the next few weeks and not later than April 6 the new 
French Community will be established and functioning. Al- 
though French Somaliland voted to retain its present status 
as an overseas territory of France, the twelve other African 
member territories have voted to associate with France in the 
new community as autonomous republics. As such each will 
have complete local autonomy, but such matters as foreign 
relations, defense and currency will be the common responsi- 
bility of the Community. The latter will be headed by a 
President and have an Executive Council, legislative body, 
arbitral tribunal and perhaps an administrative secretariat. 

The new French Constitution—approved last September 
28—permits any member of the French Communit; to leave 
the Community and also provides for territories to become 
members of the Community either separately or in association 
with other states. The latter provision has appealed to several 
French African states which believe that a primary federation 
can more efficiently perform certain governmental functions 
such as collection of customs, taxes and director of civil service 
than can the states individually. 

Meeting at Bamako, the last days of 1958, four autonomous 
republics of French West Africa—Senegal, Sudan, Upper 
Volta and Dahomey—voted to associate in a primary federa- 
tion. Principal emphasis in forming this association was on 
cooperation in the fields of trade, transport and communica- 
tions but political coordination was also sought. 

Although the situation in the four French Equatorial African 
autonomous republics is unclear, meetings of representatives 
of these republics have been held to discuss means for greater 
interstate coordination in various fields. What will finally 
result cannot be safely predicted, although the desire for 
greater area wide cooperation seems evident. 

At a constitutional conference in London last September 
and October the already established giant West African 
Federation of Nigeria—Africa’s most populous state—deter- 
mined, with British colonial officials, the steps to be taken 
to achieve independence within the British Commonwealth 
on October 1, 1960. The history of the formulation of our 
own Constitution in 1787 gives us some indication of the 
problems faced by the Nigerian Federation delegates in 
London last fall. Seldom has any group of political leaders 
demonstrated more statesmanlike qualities than those dis- 
played by these Nigerian leaders and British colonial officials 
at this month-long conference. Although the Federation 
must still face the stresses and strains of a national election 
this year, the Nigerians have given every evidence of being 
capable of carrying their important federation of some 35 
million West Africans through the final transition to inde- 
pendence in good order. 

Movements toward Federation are not limited to West 
Africa. Last September 16 to 18, African political leaders 
from Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar and Nyasaland 
met at Mwanza, Tanganyika, to discuss an East African 
regional association. Principal results of this conference were 
the formation of the Pan-African Freedom Movement of East 
and Central Africa (PAFMECA), issuance of the Mwanza 
Charter, and formation of a caretaker committee. 

This movement seeks to coordinate African self rule 
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programs in East Africa by means of territorial “freedom com- 
mittees.” Membership is open to “all nationalist and labor 
organizations which accept and conform to the policy of Pan- 
Africanism and the liberation of Africa.” Headquarters of 
their permanent secretariat will be at Dar es Salaam, 
Tanganyika. 

One outcome of this conference was a series of talks at 
Kampala in November which resulted in an agreement to 
merge the Uganda National Congress with the United Con- 
gress Party of Uganda. It is anticipated that the movement 
will sponsor similar nationalist party consolidations in Zanzi- 
bar. It is evident that this East African movement seeks inde- 
pendence of its territories first and federation later. 

In the north along the Mediterranean littoral the dominant 
political parties of Tunisia and Morocco met with repre- 
sentatives of the Algerian National Liberation Front (FLN) 
at Tangier, Morocco, in April 1958, to discuss plans for a 
North African Federation or “Greater Maghreb.” Resolutions 
were approved calling for formation of a Maghrebian Con- 
sultative Assembly and a permanent Secretariat. 

Consummation of such a Federation will necessarily have 
to await an Algerian settlement and accordingly demands for 
Algerian independence are taking precedence over concrete 
measures for regional cooperation in this area. 

Whar, it may be asked, is the United States attitude toward 
the general concept of federation or regional association in 
Africa? 

The United States views with favor political associations of 
African states, when such associations contribute to political 
stability and economic viability and are in accordance with 
the desires of the populations concerned. 

As the United States itself is a federation and found the 
federal principle practical for resolving the need for effective 
economic and political cooperation among the original 13 
colonies, it is natural that this country should view with 
special interest the trend toward federal associations in other 
parts of the world. But African federation, after all, is an 
African problem and will have to be solved by Africans. 


UN TRUST TERRITORIES 


Another important development in current African political 
evolution is the anticipated achievement of independence by 
four United Nations Trust Territories in 1960. The United 
States has followed with interest the political evolution of 
French Togo, Somaliland under Italian Administration and 
British and French Cameroons and in the 13th session of the 
United Nations General Assembly supported all resolutions 
designed to pave the way for their independence. 

Last November 16, the General Assembly noted that the 
Governments of Togo and France had decided by mutual 
agreement that Togo should attain independence in 1960, and 
gave its approval. The United States was a co-sponsor of the 
pertinent General Assembly resolution. 

A few weeks later, on December 5, the UN General 
Assembly noted another declaration of France that the French 
Cameroon would achieve independence on January 1, 1960, 
and the statement of the United Kingdom representative that 
the British Cameroons was expected to achieve either self- 
government or independence in 1960, concomitantly with 
the independence of Nigeria on October 1, of that year. With 
these developments in mind, the General Assembly requested 
the UN Trusteeship Council at its session next month (1) to 
examine the reports of the Council’s recently concluded 
Visiting Mission to the two Cameroons and (2) to make 
observations and recommendations on the future of the two 
Trust Territories at the resumed session of the 13th General 
Assembly scheduled to meet on February 20. 
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The Visiting Mission, a regular mechanism of the Trustee- 
ship Council, was under the chairmanship of Mr. Benjamin 
Gerig of the United States. Conclusions of this mission will 
doubtless have a far-reaching influence on United Nations 
deliberations on the future of these two Trust Territories. 
The United States looks forward to their emergence from 
Trusteeship status in 1960. 

The Italian Trust Territory of Somaliland, now called 
Somalia, is scheduled by UN resolution to achieve its inde- 
pendence by December 2, 1960. This Trust Territory engaged 
the attention of the recent United Nations General Assembly 
session in two important aspects: (1) Its economic viability 
after it achieves independence, and (2) its disputed border 
with Ethiopia. The General Assembly in both cases adopted 
resolutions which registered some progress towards a solution 
of these two problems but which also emphasized the desira- 
bility of final solutions for these problems before Somalia 
achieves final independence. In each instance, the United 
States exerted a great effort to be constructive and helpful to 
the parties concerned. The United States has also been able, 
through technical and economic assistance programs to extend 
aid to the Somali people during this important transitional 
period. We will welcome Somalia into the family of inde- 
pendent nations in 1960, and we intend, together with other 
friendly western nations, to contribute what we can to the 
new nation in its efforts to solve its problems and consolidate 
its independence. 

Standing out on the current African political scene are two 
very serious problems: (1) that of achieving a just racial 
policy in multi-racial areas of settlement; and (2) that of 
maintaining the freedom of the African nationalist movement 
from the interference of international communism. 


PROBLEM OF JUST RACIAL POLICIES 


Racial problems in West Africa have been almost non- 
existent because non-Africans have come there almost ex- 
clusively as traders, missionaries, teachers, administrators or 
technicians, and not as settlers. In East, Central and Southern 
Africa, however, the problem is that of working out equitable 
policies to govern relations between several races living side 
by side. Fundamentally it is not contact between Africans, 
Europeans, Asians and Arabs alone that gives rise to serious 
race problems in this area, but rather social and economic 
competition between several permanently established racial 
groups. The overall problem revolves around two factors: 
(1) The African’s aspiration to increase his share of his 
country’s great natural resources and production and to achieve 
more nearly the European living standard; and (2) the 
aspiration of African nationalists for a “one man, one vote” 
electoral policy and eventual African majority rule. 

The United States cannot ignore the serious dangers in- 
herent in any failure to meet the problem of harmonious, 
just race relations in Africa's dependent and independent 
territories. But the United States, in view of its continuing 
domestic problems in the field of race relations, must in good 
conscience and with appropriate humility, avoid attempting 
to suggest specific solutions to any African territory. The 
problems of the multi-racial states in Africa are enormously 
complicated and permit no pat solution. We must regard 
them with understanding while at the same time continuing, 
as in the past, to stand steadfast in all international forums 
for the principle of non-discrimination and racial equality 
throughout the world. Then, insofar as we are able to set the 
good example by solving our own race relations problem, we 
will be better able to contribute to constructive and moderate 
solutions of similar problems in Africa. 

In addition to the thorny race problem, Africa today faces 
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the major danger of the 20th century—that of predatory 
international communism, the new imperialism of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM AND AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


Under active Russian guidance, the aggressive Soviet bloc 
is now directing a subtle effort toward influencing the 
burgeoning African nationalist independence movement. 

Noting this problem facing all newly independent areas, 
Secretary Dulles declared in his recent Cleveland address 
that the United States must “recognize that under present 
conditions newly created nations face a formidable task. They 
are marked out by International Communism as special prey. 
It is classic Communist doctrine enunciated by Lenin, that 
Communism should initially stimulate ‘nationalism’ in order 
to break the ties between colonial areas and the colonial 
powers. Then Communism should move in to ‘amalgamate’ 
the newly independent peoples into the Communist bloc.” 

The diversified Soviet tactics employed in Africa today are 
designed to promote identification with emerging nationalist 
elements and further to reduce Western influence in the 
newly independent states by rapidly establishing political 
relations and signing economic and trade agreements. 

As Secretary Dulles also said at Cleveland: “There is great 
danger that newly granted independence may turn out to 
be but a brief interlude between the rule of colonialism and 
the harsh dictatorship of International Communism.” 

He added, however: “We must not . . . because of that risk, 
abandon our basic faith in the right and capacity of peoples 
to govern themselves. What is needed is to reinforce that 
faith with a resolve to help the new nations to solve their 
problems in freedom and thus to preserve their newly found 
independence.” 

The first African problem requiring our assistance in this 
context is of course the socio-economic problem. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN AFRICA TODAY 

Africa’s economic and social needs, like her political and 
racial problems are as colossal as the continent itself. The 
basic list must include the need for developmental invest- 
ment capital, both private and public; for more skilled labor, 
technicians and executives; for more and better transportation 
and communication facilities; for diversification of one crop 
economies, improved agricultural techniques and the develop- 
ment of small industries; and above all, for more widespread 
medical, public health and educational facilities. 

In general terms, economists who have devoted much 
consideration to the problem of developing the world’s under- 
developed economies believe that all such economies reflect 
a condition of stable or quasi-stable equilibrium wherein any 
tendency toward improvement in per capita income is counter- 
balanced and dissipated through a fall in mortality rates. 
A major aspect of the problem, in short, is one of breaking 
through this vicious circle by introducing capital invest- 
ment and improved technology in sufficient magnitude and 
in sufficiently effective form to bring about a net gain which 
would pave the way to sustained economic growth. 

Africa’s socio-economic problems, in sum, constitute a 
major challenge to the West. No one nation can possibly 
solve them alone. Africa must have and deserves the co- 
operative support of her free world partners in this endeavor. 
Happily much has already been done and more is being 
organized. 

Just a few weeks ago the inaugural session of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa (UNECA) was 
held at Addis Ababa, its permanent headquarters. This Com- 
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mission, created by the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) last year, is designed to raise the level 
of economic activity and living standards of African nations: 
(1) by the collection and dissemination of information; 
(2) by offering advice and assistance on coordinated economic 
policies; and (3) by supporting such ECOSOC functions 
as technical assistance. The UN Economic Commission for 
Africa is designed, in effect, to bring into focus Africa's 
economic problems as weilias its opportunities. And it is clear 
from the opening session at Addis Ababa that the Commission 
will provide a forum for a broad exchange of views and ideas 
for accelerating African economic development. 

Speakers at the opening session of UNECA—which now 
has 15 members and nine associate members—were generally 
agreed that Africa’s currently artificial political boundaries 
should not be allowed to develop into economic barriers as 
new territories gained independence. There was general recog- 
nition of the need for regional cooperation in both planning 
and executing economic programs; and general agreement 
that much help is still needed from the more highly developed 
countries, particularly in the fields of technical training, 
development of adequate statistics and providing investment 
capital, 

Aside from creating the Economic Commission for Africa, 
the United Nations has contributed considerably to Africa's 
economic development in the last decade. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) has 
loaned more than $400,000,000 to African states and terri- 
tories since its Operations began. Bank President Eugene R. 
Black contemplates that the annual rate of investment in 
Africa by the International Bank will expand this year. The 
United States contributes 40 per cent of the Bank’s funds. 

United Nations and Specialized Agency technical assistance 
programs have shown acute awareness of the increasing 
needs of African states and territories and the ability of this 
area to benefit substantially from multi-lateral technical 
assistance. The United Nations Expanded Technical As- 
sistance Program—to which the United States is also the 
major contributor—is financed by voluntary contributions 
from some 80 governments and is carried out by the United 
Nations and such United Nations agencies as the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO). 

The share of the Expanded Program's total resources al-' 
located to the African region has risen from about 9 per cent 
in 1956 to 15 per cent in the 1959 budget, under which 
African programs will be allocated approximately $4 million. 
The United States has consistently encouraged this trend in 
the program’s administration. 

United States foreign economic policy has been founded on 
a clear recognition of American interdependence and mutu- 
ality of interest with other nations of the Free World, 
including those of Africa. In Fiscal Year 1958 the Mutual 
Security Program for Africa totaled $77 million and in the 
current Fiscal Year (1959) the total will be still higher. 
The bulk of this aid has been going to the North African 
states, but sub-Saharan territories are now figuring more im- 
portantly in the overall aid picture, particularly in the field 
of technical assistance. Countries now receiving United States 
economic or technical assistance are Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, 
the Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, Liberia, Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra 
Leone, the British East African territories and the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

By comparison, of course, the European countries with 
African interests have been providing assistance and invest- 
ment at the rate of approximately $700 million a year. 
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The United States Export-Import Bank has been lending 
African states and territories up to $10 to $15 million an- 
nually for development projects. In addition the new Develop- 
ment Loan Fund (DLF) has approved loans to Liberia, 
Tunisia, Libya and Somalia and has several additional loan 
applications from African states pending. 

European and American private investment are vital to 
African trade and economic development. European private 
investment in the continent figures in the billions; U. S. 
private investment totals about $624 million, roughly one- 
half of which is in the Union of South Africa. United States 
trade with Africa totals about $1.1 billion annually and the 
raw materials which Africa provides the United States have 
a value to our economy not measurable in dollars. 

The philosophy which motivates the basic American 
approach to the problem of African economic and social 
development was well stated by Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig, 
United States Official Observer at the inaugural session of 
the Economic Commission for Africa. Dr. Kotschnig said the 
United States defines economic and social development as 
an “investment in human beings.” “There is little meaning,” 
he went on, “and perhaps even real disadvantage in economic 
development which does not have as its primary objective 
raising the levels of living of people, all the people. Steel 
mills, machine tool plants, power developments and any 
number of earth satellites mean very little unless they permit 
the individual in our respective societies to live a fuller life 
in greater freedom. This means better education, better 
health, a greater volume of consumer goods and the right to 
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enjoy all these benefits without dictation and regimentation 
from above.” 
CONCLUSIONS 

As the old Africa refashions its visage and the new, vibrant, 
and politically articulate Africa evolves, the United States 
recognizes the challenge of the hour—the challenge to 
contribute to the stability and orderly evolution of this giant 
continent; to be responsive to its needs and sympathetic to 
its legitimate aspirations. 

It is evident that the new Africa is generally opposed to 
racial discrimination and rule from without; that it is 
earnestly seeking greater unity of purpose; that it shows 
considerable favor to the creation of regional associations 
to meet the need for coordinated social, economic and political 
development; that the United Nations Trusteeship System 
and other United Nations activities are materially assisting 
the orderly advancement of the continent; that Africans need 
important outside assistance to meet their pressing economic 
problems; and that international communism is actively work- 
ing to subvert African nationalism to its purpose. The West 
must show dedication and imagination and build a new 
relationship with the dynamic 20th century Africa based on 
principles of equality, justice and mutual understanding. 

In a spirit of partnership, of enlightened good will and 
generosity worthy of its position as a major world power, 
the United States must assist Africa to achieve its objectives 
by peaceful and orderly means. Active support of the American 
intellectual and private community to this end is essential. 
This is the role which you here tonight can and must play. 


Corporations Must Change Their 
Attitude Towards Politics 


ARE WE OURSELVES THE REAL ENEMIES OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM? 
By ARMAND G. ERPF, Partner, Carl M. Loeb, Rhodes & Co., New York 


Delivered at a meeting of the Conference of National Organizations, Miami Beach, Florida, November 5, 1958 


ROM THE WATCHTOWER of Wall Street we 
examine common stocks. You know, those certificates of 
ownership to which the American people have demon- 

strably turned in what may be a historic shift in the savings 
pattern of the nation. In the carefree 90's, when almost every- 
thing proceeded along approved lines from a fixed frame of 
reference, and ethics, politics, economics, and even interna- 
tional affairs, were understood or pursued according to estab- 
lished rules, the savings habit of Victorian thrift concentrated 
upon fixed-income instruments, such as first mortgages and 
gilt-edged bonds. Thrift was a virtue and cautiously applied. 
By that I mean savings were placed in cautious things. Now 
that the cozy world has given way to the principle of uncer- 
tainty which has uprooted the mechanistic concept of the 
universe and has ushered in the modern world with modern 
physics and its fission and fusion of atoms, the frame of refer- 
ence has lost its rigidity, and the thrift habit in the United 
States has assumed the more spiritually noble manifestation 
of casting one’s bread upon the waters via the ownership of 
the instruments of production rather than the obligations of 
society. Hence our examination of common stocks is now for 
the many, not for just the few, and our responsibilities perhaps 
have become greater. 

Study of common stocks leads naturally to looking at the 
industry, or vice versa, and from there it is a necessary step 


to survey the general economic situation and the trend of 
monetary, fiscal, and labor policies. This brings you to the 
state of the Union and right up against the pressure of inter- 
national relationships surrounding us. Thus, from our Wall 
Street perspective, one becomes very aware of the stresses and 
strains of our domestic situation and of our reaction to the 
challenging cross currents pulsating in the world. From this 
acquisitive atmosphere and the investigations incident thereto, 
I have been impressed with three areas of concern which I shall 
present to you briefly and quickly with the hope that the 
subject may be more fully developed in the contemplative 
atmosphere of the ivory tower. 

My first theme is that the standard of living the world over 
is falling and not rising. 

Living in America we are impressed with our standard of 
living, which in spite of some discordant notes here and there 
seems to be rising statistically and actually, even though on a 
per capita basis for the last few years there has not been much 
progress. We welcome the annual net increment of three 
million to our population as signs of our vigor and health and 
the promise of a continuing dynamic society. We feel, and 
perhaps rightly, that our exuberant technology can and will 
provide the machinery, the power, and the efficiency not only 
to accommodate the new numbers but to increase the overall 
capability for a richer life and a rising standard for each and 
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every One of us. It is largely a matter of administrative ade- 
quacy and justice to make this possible. Thus in these terms 
the rise in population seems added cause for satisfaction and 
optimism. 

Proceeding from this euphoria we project our economic 
frame of reference to the rest of the world and in euphemistic 
generalizations we tend to conceal the harsh difficulties facing 
most countries for whose rising populations “every day in 
every way things are not getting better and better.” The acid 
analysis of the contemporary situation might more correctly 
portray the world as divided roughly into two very unequal 
parts: 

First, those countries which have made the break-through 

from agrarianism to industrialism and where the standard 

of living is rising, or at least not falling; 

and secondly, the other countries, comprising most areas 

of the world, where the touch of civilization has reduced 

the death rate but where the cultures remain predominantly 
primitive or feudal, peon or peasant, and here the standard 
of living on a per capita basis actually has been falling. 

There are only a few countries where there has been great 
success in applying higher technologies to agriculture and 
industry. This break away from primitive methods has been 
rapid in Canada where it has kept close pace with our own 
progress. Ir has also been true of the United Kingdom a long 
time ago; and for most of western Europe where, in spite of the 
havoc and dislocations of war, the standard of living has kept 
its own or has been rising. In Soviet Russia, starting from a 
predominantly peasant economy, the new forces in power have 
effectuated a rapid industrialization, however great the cost in 
misery and death, which should provide an improved standard 
of living for a rising population. Japan, a disciplined nation, 
made the transition from feudal conditions to modern tech- 
niques, but it is questionable whether on a per capita basis 
any real progress has been made in recent years when the 
flood of population has swamped the resurgence of industrial 
Output. 

These are largely the countries where the adaptation from a 
peasant or agrarian society to an industrial culture has been 
achieved. It is in these types of societies that a rising standard 
of living can be hoped for in the face of rising populations. 
Ir is here that improved technology increased the output of the 
land to such an extent that the food supply nor only kept 
pace with the population growth but permitted the withdrawal 
of agrarian workers to urban occupations. Under such cir- 
cumstances capital formation ensued and where the govern- 
mental structures are valid, the instrumentalities for moving 
this capital formation into additional productivity start cycle 
upon cycle of increasing wealth, in toto and in productivity 
per worker. 

In most of the other areas of the world, society has remained 
largely agrarian and except for the fringes there has been little 
or no break-through beyond the peasant state. This has been 
the condition of the world for centuries and it is nothing new 
that such agrarian societies have experienced meager prosperity. 


Their mode of living, with its own rhythm and religious and 
social ritual, made for a static culture weathering the vicis- 


situdes of famine, tribal wars, or pestilence. These, in fact, 
were part of the regulating forces to keep the population in 
balance with the means of subsistence. As the technologically 
more developed and aggressive societies made contact with 
them an imbalance took root: external order was established 
suppressing internecine conflicts, and wastage of life from 
disease was tackled through sanitation and the wholesale 
eradication of widespread diseases. Transport and good will 
went far to alleviate the worst stages of starvation. Tribal 
culture and custom were eroded by the new forces but little 
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could be done to change the time-worn methods of farming 
and agricultural output. The rise in population and eventually 
its explosion to a terrific rate collided with limited agricultural 
capacity and the attempt to feed more people with unchanged 
methods led in fact to soil exhaustion with further baneful 
effect. 

In many cases this difficult situation was aggravated by the 
abrupt receipt of independence. Many governments were not 
capable of maintaining a strong structure and the pride or 
arrogance of independence shut out outside tutelage and re- 
duced the possibility of replenishing existing or attracting 
new capital. A number of countries are meeting the problem 
of increasing population with increasing disorder. 

Thus it is fairly safe to say that for one-quarter of the 
globe’s population the technological adaptations have been 
made and the socio-economic changes have more or less kept 
pace with the improved technology. There is even confidence 
that the growing extension of man’s knowledge will produce 
cumulative benefits, increased productivity of wealth with a 
declining expenditure of effort. 

For the other three-quarters of the world’s population there 
is at best a standoff in some areas and deterioration in many 
others. Where the peasant economies have come in contact 
with the West, populations have increased but as the modes 
of production have not been adjusted pauperization has set 
in on a wide scale, and along with it the loss of the stabilizing 
influence of self-reliance on ancient traditions. There is little 
basis for optimism that through operation bootstrap much 
can be done and, cut off from imperial ties only recently, there 
is more bewilderment than acquiescence in arranging for 
relationships which might be helpful. This portion of the globe 
is ripe for change. It is restive. In a vague sort of way, its 
leaders believe that the technology of the West can easily be 
grafted onto their primitive structures. They are trying this 
on their own and they are not yet ready either to embrace 
the Soviet model or to go into partnership with the West. 

Theme number two is that the Soviet dictatorship is in an 
excellent position to organize chaos and to thrive on it. 

During the postwar period, when agreement with Soviet 
Russia turned out to be impossible, the military threat has 
been in the limelight. Rightly, we have devoted great effort to 
maintain our narrowing superior position and there is little 
doubt in my mind that the national effort to maintain a great 
military force in being is essential for our survival. However, 
under cover of the apparent military stalemate, there is arising 
another threat: the potential of Soviet economic power. Some 
evidence of Soviet economic activity in the international 
scene has already been revealed. There has been aid on no 
slight scale to selected nations. There have been purchases of 
surplus commodities from countries unable to dispose of these 
in the free markets. There have been exports or dumping by 
the Soviet of aluminum, tin, and petroleum. Some of the 
timing has been right on the nose, whether by design or acci- 
dent is immaterial. The effect has been a little contribution 
of chaos for certain industries and for some countries, such as 
Bolivia. 

At the present time the Soviet gross national product 
seems to be about one-third of what it is in the United States 
and a substantial percentage of the Russian gross national 
product of say $150 billion or more goes for military purposes 
and military type capital expenditures. The rest $100 billion 
or more, sustains the population of 210 million comprising 
the Russian Soviet empire proper and a goodly portion goes 
back into industrialization and the building up of a huge capi- 
tal plant. The rate of forced expansion and full steam ahead 
seems to be twice our rate of growth. This 6%, 7%, or 8% 
per annum accretion, if continued without interruption, set- 
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back, or disaster, should mean that in about a decade and a 
half their gross national product will be roughly half a trillion, 
or some 10% greater than what we ourselves are putting forth 
now. 

By that time the population of Russia should be in the 
order of 265 million and the dictatorship could very well make 
an arbitrary allocation of its overall resources and output. It 
could improve the standard of living on a per capita basis by 
allocating, let us say, 60% of the gross national product for 
the population. The remaining two-fifths could be divided in 
some proportion between maintenance of military posture on 
the grand scale and the export of capita! to the rest of the 
world or to those portions of the rest of the world selected 
for judicious infiltration. It would be possible for the Soviet, 
if by that time the economic machine is meshing satisfactorily, 
to devote as much as $100 billion per annum for such a 
politico-economic maneuver. This is a colossal sum even if a 
large amount has to be earmarked for China, and the impact 
could be stupendous if turned to key countries in strategic 
areas. 

Besides this movement of capital, that is, the export of 
goods, of commodities, and machinery, there are concomitant 
features. It could mean the ability of the Soviet to absorb the 
output of various countries in partial payment of their export 
of capital. The movement of capital could be accompanied 
by top-flight personnel because a dictatorship does not have to 
rely on unemployed technicians or engineers or volunteers 
(they only use “volunteers” in military movements), but they 
can select their captains of industry and their technicians 
from anywhere and send them to foreign nations, and they 
stay there as long as they have to, and they do not return 
home because they are bored. The capital programs for specific 
countries can be undertaken on a long-range basis, not subject 
to annual squabbles and appropriations. Accompanying the 
technical personnel there can be political intriguers and un- 
scrupulous conspirators. The rate of interest can be low and 
there can be barter. 

In a word, the combination of capital, long-term programs, 
highly competent personnel, political aids, professional infil- 
trators can constitute an army of energy and effort perhaps 
superior to a military invasion. 

Thus, while attempting to maintain a stalemate or impasse 
in the military thermo-nuclear aspects of affairs, a movement 
can proceed on an increasing scale, if accepted by the bene- 
ficiaries, which could become a great and novel development in 
the world economy. We have heard of capital movements of 
the 19th century which were large in their day and have since 
been greatly surpassed by billions of grants-in-aid and, more 
recently, loans. But the amount of capital investment and 
capital movements needed to maintain a world order in some 
state of balance and equilibrium must be far larger than what 
is now considered large. 

In the 19th century these capital movements were the over- 
flow of expanding and dynamic economies seeking power and 
placement in various portions of the globe. There was also a 
semi-automatic relationship between the free flow of capital 
and the opportunities and interest rates, but all of this was 
under the guidance of protecting powers who saw to it that 
peace and stability reigned, even if some of the recipients of 
civilization did not particularly relish it. In our day we have 
attempted, after having abolished from 1914 to date the old 
colonial-imperial relationship, to make this up by private 
loans, by some expansions by private capitalistic groups, and 
by great deeds of gifts and aid. The sums, while large, are 
smail in their percentage relationship to the world turnover, 
to the world population, and to what may be needed. 

If this porential of the Russian capacity is at all correct, 
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and if the aim for world power and the desire to destroy us 
or to bury us, as Khrushchev says, persists, the world may 
witness an attempt to conquer, not by military force but by 
the well-conceived direction of economic capacity working on 
the necessity of the populations of so many areas of the world 
to move out of depressed, impossible, retrogressing agrarian 
conditions to new technologies, and to bring forth a stay in 
the downward slip of their living standards. The Russian 
capacity, its dictatorship, and its yen for power, place it in 
an excellent strategic position to play on the receptive be- 
wilderment and misery of much of the rest of the world. 

Theme number three: Are we ourselves the real enemies 
of American capitalism? 

In the United States there are 4 million farms. Half produce 
about 10% of our crops and the other half produce so much 
that not only do we feed well 175 million Americans but 
have a surplus so huge that it constitutes a perennial problem. 
In the non-farm sector there are some 4 million enterprises of 
which a few hundred account for the bulk of our basic im- 
portant industrial output and the great segments of services, 
electricity, transportation, retailing, finance, and commerce. 
This central structure is fed by countless suppliers and aided 
by countless processors and distributors and service agencies. 

What has transformed the handicraft output of only a few 
generations ago to the complicated specialized mechanism of 
today and to the automated output of tomorrow? What has 
changed the composition of our society from predominantly 
agriculturally employed or individual entrepreneurial estab- 
lishments to a condition where 10% of the working popula- 
tion is on the farm and where huge factories have replaced 
the small establishment? What accounts for the privately 
owned family business being replaced by the modern, massive, 
corporate structure which is owned by everybody and hence 
in a way by nobody? 

There are many ingredients which contributed to the de- 
velopment of the present form of our economic structure. 
While it could not have flourished to its present estate without 
the resources of the land, the energy and genius of the people, 
and the freedom imparted by the political concept, it is the 
unfolding and application of technology that appear to be a 
key to the rise of the modern agricultural and industrial 
organization of the country which accounts for its great 
wealth, for its powerful position in comparison with the 
other nations on this planet. In many fields this technology 
calls for organization on a large and, in some instances, on a 
vast scale which because of the great capital needs inevitably 
supersedes the individual or family owned type of capitalistic 
enterprise out Of which all this has sprung. This has mean: 
the formation and growth of what most people consider 
gigantic corporations where the collective effort of scientific 
personnel and professional staff can manage a large-scale 
structure which has to be supported by tapping the savings of 
the nation. The rise of the modern corporation, which brings 
in its wake various social problems, instead of assuring us 
and giving us confidence in our industrial strength appears to 
have excited suspicion and to have aroused awesome fears of 
bigness. 

The general attisude of the country is to bemoan the 
iniquity of big business, big management, big government, 
and big unions. This may be natural enough in view of the 
suddenness of the transition and the weight of the opinions 
and utterances of liberal jurists and liberal leaders of political 
thought of a generation ago in their enunciation of the doc- 
trine of the curse of bigness. This concept is still shared by 
both political Parties, has tainted our thinking on economic 
problems, and has well-nigh become part of the folklore of 
the masses. 
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Whatever the bias of thought and feeling, it seems that 
very large organizations are the key to the huge capital invest- 
ment required to support high wages, reasonable prices for the 
end product, and the allocation of billions of dollars annually 
to research and development programs. Without this, the 
dynamism would stop. The modern massive corporation is 
truly a necessary and unique organism. It not only produces 
and distributes goods and services while striving for profit, 
but it discharges a vast array of social responsibilities, partly 
assumed, partly thrust upon it. Devoting a substantial portion 
of its cash flow for long-term plans of development and 
growth, it has become a factor for stability in human affairs, 
and in replacing the indispensability and perishability of any 
individual with a new type of managerial competence it has 
provided continuity and the means of abundance in an era 
of great technical complexity, without government owner- 
ship. 

Starting from the fear of bigness we proceed to the on- 
slaught on business in general and its profitability. Political 
leaders and labor leaders, presumably interested in general 
prosperity, advocate policies which endeavor to keep corpora- 
tions off balance through fragmentation, curbs on acquisitions, 
and tax and pricing pressures. Both labor and government 
have huge stakes in the profitability of corporations which 
enable the payment of high wages and directly contribute such 
a large portion of the $125 billion of governmental budgets. 
The endeavor to cripple the central core of our economic 
greatness is really a policy of killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. These emotional attitudes and intellectual doc- 
trines are not only anti-bigness but amti-capitalistic, since 
even though they profess to be for capitalism on a small 
scale, this is nostalgia for a set of conditions to which we can 
never revert. It is the lag in bringing our thinking up to date 
that underlies the conflict and makes us for the moment the 
real enemies of the evolutionary and revolutionary form of 
American capitalism. 

Of course, public and academic opinion always is behind 
the change in events and circumstances and, while I am con- 
vinced the rationale of our economic development will lead 
to acceptance of our massive capitalism, I question seriously 
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whether we can wait for this change to come with the 
inevitability of gradualness. 
Thus, to recapitulate these somber matters, it appears: 


(a) That the standard of living in a large part of the 
world is deteriorating, ripening these areas for the 
entry of explosive forces. We should not lull our- 
selves into believing that this is not so. 


(b) That the Russians, feinting with the military, are 
building up under the dynamism of their dictatorship 
the economic strength to invade and capture societies 
no longer able to cope with their problems, problems 
which have been aggravated over the past 40 years 
while the functions of imperialism were being dis- 
solved without being replaced by suitable substitutes. 

(c) That in the face of the growing world problem we are 
attempting to weaken the central core of our economic 
greatness, massive corporate capitalism, thereby under- 
cutting our capacity to parry the Soviet thrust. The 
Soviet economic program now turning up merely as 
skirmishes here and there threatens to develop into a 
fundamental struggle. To meet this we should be 
taking steps to get the first-line teams of our great 
corporations into the arena of world affairs, as here 
alone is to be found the effective combination of tech- 
nical knowhow, managerial talents, and resources 
needed to activate underdeveloped societies on the 
scale required. 


In conclusion, since neither the people nor its leaders, 
whether in politics or in labor, comprehend these bitter facts 
sufficiently, there seems little choice but that the corporations 
themselves must abandon their attitude of aloofness to politics 
and instead encourage their personnel to take an active and 
direct part in both Parties at the local, regional, and national 
levels in the hope that myth and legend can be removed from 
the popular concept of the nature of our economic structure. 
This, alas, may take more time than destiny may allot to us, 
but perhaps as danger quickens we can reshape our attitudes 
to release the forces which we have available to meet the 
threat and the new conditions in a changing world. 


e 
Nationalism - - - 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
By J. C. DELAPLAIN, Senior Vice President, Willys-Overland Export Corporation, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Delivered at the 45th National Foreign Trade Council Convention, New York City, November 18, 1958 


R. CHAIRMAN, it is a privilege for me to be invited 
to speak to this organization. In the past I have 
been a listener to the addresses made at the National 

Foreign Trade Conventions. In the role of listener, I have 
been impressed by the spirit of mutual respect, goodwill and 
trust among competitors during such meetings. It sets an 
example for the wide world with which we are dealing every 
day. That spirit, in fact, is vital to our international business 


relations. Without it, international business would wither 
when in reality it has excellent opportunities to prosper and 
grow. 


I have learned about the great psychological and economic 
value of mutual respect from my experience, from my com- 
pany's experience, with a particular phenomenon every foreign 
trader is familiar with—nationalism. I remember not long 
ago when nationalism was considered a grim word. Before 
we became familiar with it from experience, nationalism 

* 


seemed to be the wedge splitting the world. There were and 
still are people who attempt to criticize nationalism into 
oblivion. But changes have occurred to some degree. A meet- 
ing ground has been established for countries guided by 
nationalism and for countries like the United States whose 
economic interests range far beyond national boundaries. 

Changes are taking place that require mutual understanding. 
There must be and is a growing respect in the nationalistic 
countries for the validity of the profit motive in free enter- 
prise. Conversely, the nature of nationalism must be under- 
stood. Nationalism is a force of tremendous and growing 
power everywhere abroad. In the past decade it has made 
itself felt especially in the countries that have only recently 
become independent. And it must also be reckoned with in 
older nations that are progressing at last into the age of 
the industrial revolution after a long delay. 

In dealing with many parts of those areas, we believe tra- 
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ditional trading methods are becoming as inadequate as a 
Chinese junk in the Atlantic trade routes. New concepts— 
creative thinking—new forms of organization are needed. 
But in spite of the greater demands, nationalism represents 
opportunity for the trader and manufacturer and merchandiser 
in the United States. The problem is how to unlock the gate 
of that opportunity. 

Let’s take a look at the word nationalism. What does it 
really mean? Webster says, briefly, nationalism is—national 
character—an idiom, trait or character peculiar to a nation— 
devotion to or advocacy of national interests—national unity 
and independence. I like to think of it this way. I believe 
nationalism is individualism—nationalism is self-interest, born 
of pride—nationalism is the higher aspiration of nations 
toward the attainment of their greater goals. 

We have some rather definite ideas on the subject. My 
company has found it profitable to approach nationalism on 
the same basis of goodwill and trust as we approach each 
other in this meeting room. We don’t fight it. We try to and 
do live with it, and adapt ourselves to it. 

Such an approach is a stimulant to business. And it broadens 
the opportunity for employment. As Mr. O'Connor said, my 
company is the Willys-Overland Export Corporation. It is 
a subsidiary of Kaiser Industries. An important part of our 
market is overseas. I suppose we are not old hands at world 
trade, but as manufacturers for the overseas market, and as 
merchandisers in this vast market, we have made it a point to 
live with change and particularly with the forces of national- 
ism for the better part of ten years—a decade during which 
nationalism has been gathering momentum. During that time, 
foreign business has expanded as nationalism has intensified. 
For instance, in the last five years, the number of vehicles 
with the Willys label sold abroad has doubled. 

This growth is not surprising to us. The spread of national- 
ism has been accompanied by a consumers’ revolution that is 
almost worldwide. Our own ideal of the rising standard of 
living is becoming everybody’s ideal. More people want more 
of the world’s goods for their personal use. The hunger for 
the product of our factories has pushed the gross national 
product in this country to record highs. The gross national 
product is rising on all the continents, although it is not 
keeping pace in underdeveloped countries, with the desire for 
more and better products. 

The desire for a better standard of living in the countries 
which are lagging in development is one of the great stimu- 
lants to nationalism. It certainly is a spur of which we can 
approve. Where there is nationalism, there is a potential 
market. Of course, it is not necessarily a market for imported 
manufactured goods. It is becoming more and more a market 
for capital, for capital equipment, and for technical knowledge. 

Here then is the reason why nationalism means opportunity 
for the businessman who would like to make the world his 
oyster. 

There are difficulties involved in making the most of the 
opportunity. The nationalistic governments may seem to make 
a practice of putting obstacles in the way of our doing business 
internationally. The economic facts of life, respecting balances 
of trade, often make controls necessary, but the obstacles are 
lessening even though many artificial controls remain as a 
leash On economic activity. 

Those governments are determined to progress, but they 
are determined also to achieve progress on equal terms with 
their foreign partners. They are not content simply to import 
consumer goods. In fact, they discourage it. They want those 
goods manufactured at home. In the evolution against coloni- 
alism, they have an understandable ambition to industrialize. 
They have faith that industry will free them from the internal 
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poverty that plagues them even though, as nations, they are 
politically free. 

It is possible for outsiders to help them to progress, and 
to share in the benefits that come to them as progress evolves. 
But the search for the means to help them poses a serious 
challenge to our ingenuity and consideration of human rela- 
tions. By rising to the challenge, it is possible for the Ameri- 
can businessman to strengthen the fabric of interdependence 
among the free nations of the world. 

* . 


The changing point of view in the nationalist countries has 
been accompanied by a transition in the foreign marketing 
of Willys. 

This philosophy does not apply only to the Willys inter- 
national program. Through the farsightedness of its founder 
and the management of the various Kaiser companies, now 
several other Kaiser Organizations are establishing business 
relationships in countries in the free world. Kaiser Aluminum, 
Kaiser Engineers, and others in the vast Kaiser empire are 
taking initial steps to expand their base of foreign operations. 

This need for adaptability was realized by Edgar F. Kaiser, 
the President of Kaiser Industries, and his father, Henry J. 
Kaiser. As a result, Willys now has three merchandising 
methods in effect, and everyone of them is subject to evolution. 

First, export of finished products from Toledo continues to 
be important. 

Second, Willys has 11 assembly plants on six continents. 

And third, there are eight manufacturing operations on 
seven continents where Willys vehicles are produced locally. 

The second and third methods are the keys to Willys’ 
approach to the problem. When, for instance, the sale of 
finished products has reached a point of diminishing return, 
and if the country involved is able and desires to do so, we 
establish assembly operations. Assembly most often is a natural 
transition to manufacturing. If a phased program of manu- 
facturing seems desirable and necessary, this is effected. Flexi- 
bility is the important feature and is a watchword in whatever 
expansion plans we may have for our foreign markets. 

When financial assistance is required, we are always willing 
to consider a partnership. Willys’ share in any partnership 
never exceeds fifty per cent, and we prefer our share to be 
even less. This policy of subordination is evidence to our 
Overseas associates that we respect the sense of nationalism 
which imbues them and their governments with the desire to 
direct their own affairs. 

India brings into focus very clearly what we are doing in 
the foreign field. It illustrates the speed with which adaptation 
to nationalism has been taking place. 

India was an importer and distributor of our finished 
products until 1948, ten years ago. At that time, in fact, we 
shipped complete vehicles to all countries in the world where 
Willys’ products were sold. 

In 1948 India had been independent for a year, and a new 
form of organization seemed to be called for by our company 
in order for us to adapt ourselves to the flegling country’s 
changing economic pattern. 

The first step in the evolution was the establishment of an 
assembly plant in conjunction with Indian investment. This 
sort of transition had clear-cut advantages. It gave the locally 
interested persons a chance to become acquainted with the 
industrial point of view as opposed to the merchandiser’s 
viewpoint. It provided an all-important opportunity for build- 
ing the nucleus of a technical organization. Following this, 
preparations for the establishment of manufacturing facilities 
were made with care. They were completed by 1953. 

In the following year Willys agreed, with the approval of 
the Indian Government, to enter into a phased manufacturing 
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arrangement. The erstwhile assembly plant began to produce 
“JEEP” vehicle components which in part were manufactured 
in India The manufacturing operation complemented another 
aspect of the industrial development of India—sieel-making. 
The Indian stee] industry originated before World War II, 
and expanded substantially during the war. After the war, it 
was turning out more steel than Indian postwar industry could 
consume, and the country acutely needed steel-users. Now the 
cycle has rurned again and India consumes more steel than 
it produces. The country is again embarked on another large 
steel producing expansion program. 

As the Indian company manufacturing the Willys vehicles 
expanded, we were invited, and arranged with our associates 
in India for Willys to take an equity in the company. We 
have a representative on the Board of Directors. The Manag- 
ing Director of the company is Indian as are most of his staff. 

The policies of development in the new countries may be 
unorthodox from the American point of view, but experience 
with nationalism can put the unorthodox in a new light. Our 
production in India, for example, is important in the unfold- 
ing of the Indian Community Plan. Through this plan, the 
government undertakes to do what in many other countries 
individual citizens expect to do ‘for themselves. 

The fundamental purpose of the plan is to improve the 
conditions of living in the tens of thousands of villages in 
the country. They are villages of farmers for the most part, 
who employ methods centuries old. They have been isolated 
from the stream of national life for centuries. Few of the 
villages are on roads. Modern agricultural tools and methods 
have been unavailable through the lack of purchasing power. 

In fact, the knowledge that such tools and methods exist 
has not reached the masses. Advancement in virtually a 
bullock economy has taken a slow and arduous course. 

Today, the government is helping these farmers to up-date 
their methods. It is providing them with practical and more 
modern machines. The unfolding of the community plan goes 
ahead comparatively slow because of the immensity of the 
project—bur it is going ahead. In this particular form of 
progress, our factory in Bombay is meeting a need. 

This type of expansion by private enterprise, multiplied 
thousands of times, is slowly changing the face of India. 

Ano‘her example of the same kind of opportunity for 
expansion is provided by Willys’ activities in Brazil and 
Argentina. In both countries, the story is under five years old. 

Willys-Overland do Brasil was organized in 1953. Willys 
owned a small minority interest. Later the Brazilian Govern- 
ment proposed a plan for developing a national automotive 
industry, and Willys-Overland do Brasil established a manu- 
facturing program. The aim was to turn out vehicles with an 
ascending ratio of content made in Brazil, and the aim is 
being realized. 

A complete engine plant was built in Brazil. A small 
foundry was purchased for the production of castings. Today 
this foundry is being expanded many times over. Machinery 
necessary for the production of transmissions and axles is 
now en route to Sao Paulo from the United States. With the 
approval of the Brazilian Government, Willys is making a 


further investment of presses and other facilities to enable the 
Brazilian company to increase its Output. 

In the Argentine, the story is much the same. There was 
one major exception. The industrial base of the auto parts 
industry in the Argentine was not advanced to the stage Brazil 


had achieved. Therefore, much of the phased plan used in 
Brazil could not be used in the Argentine. More self-sufficient 
Ope rations were required. 

From a standing start, a complete new plant was built. Land 
was broken in March 1955. The first vehicle was produced in 
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1956. Both countries will produce in the range of fifty 
thousand vehicles this year. This production is in two markets 
that were slowly, but inevitably, being closed to our products. 

While we adapt ourselves to the reasonable national aspira- 
tions of individual countries, the interconnecting interests of 
the countries must be kept in mind. I have evidence of this 
from a trip to Brazil only two weeks ago. Brazil produces a 
surplus of rice, but does not produce enough rubber for the 
needs of its growing automotive industry. The Indonesian 
Republic grows rubber for the world market, but is short on 
rice and “JEEP” vehicles. The two countries complement each 
other in these surpluses and needs. Now we are assisting them 
in reaching an agreement for the exchange of rice and our 
products for rubber. When completed, such an agreement is 
normally workable for a period of years. 

In addition to exporting manufactured goods, we are geared 
to a program for imparting manufacturing and marketing 
know-how, facilitated by the lines of communication which 
are maintained between Toledo and other parts of the free 
world. The Toledo organization provides technical assistance 
in manufacturing. Another department devotes its time solely 
to engineering problems overseas. It also acts in an advisory 
capacity to the parent company for future design. In addition, 
we have a complete set-up of technical services which assists 
all of the assembly and manufacturing plants overseas in the 
everyday technical problems that arise. On the orthodox sales 
side, Willys has an overseas organization of men assigned to 
specific regions in which they reside as well as work. 

Altogether, a network of world-wide contacts has been 
built up that enables Willys to be keenly sensitive to the 
changing requirements for expanding abroad. 

* * * 


As I said earlier, the recognition of nationalistic tendencies 
as a part of the facts of life can result in a steady growth of 
business. And, as the frontiers of the industrial age are pushed 
back, the American manufacturer and merchandiser can push 
forward to new frontiers of his own. 

I have been using the experience of my Own company to 
point out a highly significant truth of modern trade—a truth 
greater than the interests of any single company—the feasi- 
bility of establishing sound, long term, profitable relations of 
mutual respect with the nations that are realizing their po- 
tential industrial strength. 

In recent years, this development gives an altogether new 
dimension to relations between the United States and Asia 
and Africa and between the United States and South America. 
But the opportunity for the American manufacturer in this 
sort of foriegn market has just begun. In fact, the market is 
yet in its infancy in the countries that have already become 
accessible. There are many colonial territories that are pro- 
gressing toward independence but which are not yet open to 
dollar trading or to dollar investment for manufacturing. 
Their day is surely coming. All the continents pulsate with a 
powerful drive to discover the economic key to a better 
national life. 

The American businessman with overseas interests deserves 
a feather in his hat at this point. He deserves credit for per- 
suading the countries of nationalism to make the test as to 
whether they can benefit from private enterprise. And he 
deserves further credit for demonstrating in action that money 
invested for private profit works to the public advantage. 

It has been said that “business follows the flag”. By virtue 
of the enterprise of our American businessmen, with their 
expanding overseas interests, I believe this could now very 
well be changed to “the flag follows business”. 

So it seems fair to say that the combination of nationalism 
and the United States businessman is bringing millions of 
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LOUIS E. WOLFSON 


people to the threshold of a better world. Those people are 
bursting with hope and great expectations. 

We have a rival in the desire to be of assistance to them. 
The rival is the Soviet Union, supported by Communist 
China, rivals of great power. Russia has launched the “ruble 
war’. Russia and China have tried to convince the young 
countries that communism is the best protector of nationalism. 

Happily, there are signs that young countries are souring on 
that falsehood. Nationalism in fact stands for things that 
communism abominates. As I said earlier, nationalism is 
individualism. Nationalism is self-interest born of pride. 
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Communism is not relaxing in its effort to destroy in- 
dividualism, pride and the spirit of equality, in the effort to 
destroy the free enterprise nations like our own. But, obviously, 
there is an identification of interest between this advanced 
country of ours and the aspiring young countries. Let us not 
relax our efforts. Let us take the trouble to help those nations 
to cross the threshold to a more abundant world. We will be 
doing more than establishing a basis of profit for our corporate 
organizations. We will be protecting the future of freedom 
of enterprise which is the foundation stone for the free way 
of life. 


he 
Robot Executives 
A GROWING THREAT TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
By LOUIS E. WOLFSON, President and Chairman of the Board, Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 


Delivered before the Sales Executives Council of the Louisville Chamber of Commerce, November 10, 1958 


HIS PAST SPRING, the president of the New Enter- 

prises Club, a student organization at the Harvard 

Graduate School of Business Administration, invited 
me to speak at Cambridge. Unfortunately, I was unable to 
accept, but I have been haunted ever since by the young man’s 
letter of invitation. He stated that the Club’s purpose was 
to focus student attention on opportunity in new enterprises. 
He deplored the fact that, while students have the ability 
and education to enter new enterprises, they do not have the 
motivation. 

A prime purpose of the New Enterprises Club, he wrote, 
is to combat “a social and economic trend which, I believe, if 
not effectively countered, may deprive coming generations of 
the freedom which past ones have enjoyed. This trend may 
make business automatons out of all of us.” 

Lack of motivation to pioneer, to create, to take a chance, 
to be enterprisers in the best sense of the word! If that char- 
acterizes those now formally preparing themselves for business 
leadership, if it is present also in thousands of others who each 
year enter business by avenues other than our university and 
college business schools, whose fault is it? What can be done 
to instill the missing urge and recapture the American pioneer 
spirit? Most important, what meaning does such a lack of the 
pioneering spirit portend for the future of America and our 
American system? In net, are robot executives a growing threat 
to American industry? I think we must all agree they are. 

Who is to blame? All of us, in a way. Our social fabric 
has shown a rapidly deepening pattern of conformity in recent 
years. Psychologists might say that some of this is due, in part, 
to our increasingly complex environment. The very bigness of 
Our institutions—government, business and labor organiza- 
tions—tends to cow the individual and lessen self-confidence 
in his ability to master them. This bigness has sapped self- 
reliance, individual daring and initiative. Again, the common 
feeling of insecurity in today’s troubled international situa- 
tion makes the individual feel small and insignificant. With 
most old-time certainties no longer certain, it is easier to let 
someone else do the exploring, be the pioneer—so much 
more comfortable to follow after the road has been proven 
safe. 

Much has already been said and written of the dangers of 
conformity in many phases of our national life—politics, 
arts, education. But until recently, little discussion has cen- 
tered on the effect of conformity in the business world. This 
is strange when you stop to consider that we are fundamentally 


an industrial society, and that business is the very heartland 
of our social fabric. On industry's well-being depends the 
well-being of us all. 

Some are awake to the danger. Mr. C. H. Greenewalt, 
President of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.; Dean Courtney 
C. Brown of Columbia University’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness; Mr. William H. Whyte, Jr., of Fortune Magazine, author 
of The Organization Man, have all recently written or spoken 
to the point on this matter. As a businessman with some 
experience in management, I, too, would like to tackle the 
subject and make a few suggestions about how I think the 
threat of the robot executive to our society can be overcome. 

First, what are the dangers? Or, rather, the one great danger 
which includes the lesser ones? It is that the pioneering spirit 
of business will die out because executives at every level will 
no longer be individual enterprisers—thinking for themselves, 
displaying initiative, viewing the broad picture, seeing business 
in its relationship to the social scene, seeking new methods, 
adapting to changed conditions, keeping the economy healthy 
and vigorous. Instead, they will allow business to become 
rigid. And when that happens, private enterprise will be 
buried, like any corpse. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not advocating non- 
conformity in business as a cult. Discipline and control must 
be maintained; otherwise, there would be chaos. But the 
control must be such as to guide, nor stifle talent; to encourage, 
not discourage new ideas; to reward, not penalize initiative. 
Mr. Greenewalt, as reported in Business Week, emphasized 
that the cult of conformity, the subordination of self to the 
Organization and its established order, must not be allowed 
to smother the identity of the individual executive. He warned 
against freezing of patterns of thought and action that might 
make businessmen unable to lead when the time comes. 

Is this idea practical? Grumman Aircraft Engineering Cor- 
poration thinks so. A recent advertisement for research 
department personnel in The New York Times, stated, “At 
Grumman it is the individual engineer upon whom our com- 
pany depends for its progress, particularly in the field of 
research. Grumman recognizes that competent research must 
allow for individual make-ups and temperaments if the 
creative process is to produce the results sought. This latitude 
for the individual is the key to research at Grumman.” 

In my opinoin, this point of view should apply to every 
phase of business; to the head office, to production and to sales, 
as well as to the laboratories. Over the centuries, progress has 
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been built through trial and error. Latitude for the individual 
should be the general rule. 

We all know how vital creative initiative is to business 
success. Think of the tremendous impact of such once new 
and untried ideas as auto sales on the installment plan, meat 
packaging, the assembly line, the concept of the supermarket, 
pre-fabricated housing. Undoubtedly, there were plenty of 
business “experts” who frowned on each, said the idea was 
unsound and would never succeed. But someone dared to take 
a chance, to go ahead—and a new area of economic plenty 
for the average American was created. 

Would the decision to go ahead ever have come out of the 
robot executives’ think-o-meter so vividly described by Mr. 
Whyte in The Organization Man? That is a conference device 
whereby executives express their individual reactions to an 
idea by pushing a button under the table. Without divulging 
names, the machine indicates the composite group reaction, 
and then the discussion proceeds. You know very well what 
such a group answer usually is. “Let's not rock the boat. Wait 
until George does it, and see how he comes out.” 

Now mind you, what I say here is no criticism of majority 
rule per se as a way of democratic life. It is fundamental to 
all our freedoms. But it can be abused. Unless the individual 
is provided full opportunity to express himself, and encouraged 
to do so, majority rule can defeat its very purpose. 

Strangely, while fighting the communist theory of regi- 
mentation, we ourselves have fallen increasingly into a con- 
formity pattern that tends to suppress individual thought and 
action. As John Stuart Mill wrote on liberty a hundred years 
ago: “Whatever crushes individuality is despotism by what- 
ever name it may be called.” 

Any form of robot rule can be dangerous, whether in 
government or business. We must not stifle the dynamic 
approach to solving the problems of today and tomorrow. And 
that means we must not stifle individual initiative and enter- 
prise. The progress and growth of America and of the Western 
World have always depended on the creative thinker, the 
individualist. The shackling conformity of the Middle Ages 
had to give way to a period of individual creativeness before 
our modern world could be born. This was as true in the 
development of modern economic life as it was in art, science, 
literature and music. New ideas and new inventions have 
largely been liscovered by the individual thinker and doer. 
The system of private enterprise on which our way of life 
is built can hardly long endure unless the spirit of enterprise 
of the individual is constantly encouraged. 

What can we, as businessmen, do to preserve and foster 
the pioneer spirit? What can American business do to ensure 
America's future and its own future? We can do much. But 
to do so, we must put our house in order. We must change 
our thinking; we must stop paying only lip service to an 
ideal. We must prove that we really want what we say we 
want. Business always claims to be critical of the “yes” man 
and pictures the “no” man as the hero. Unfortunately, the 
no” man often gets the gate. What we need is less of both 
the “yes” and “no” man and more of that man who creates 
the ideas on which their comment is invited. No one can say 
“yes” or “no” unless someone poses an idea. 

In The Organization Man, Mr. Whyte claims that business 
makes a fetish of seeking the well-rounded man, “one who 
does not think up ideas himself but mediates other people’s 
ideas, and so democratically that he never lets his own judg- 
ment override the decisions of the group.” Mr. Whyte then 
goes on to say that if the standards set up by many personnel 
managers were applied across the board, the majority of 
corporation executives would be out of a job tomorrow. And 
he addy, “if they had been well-rounded, they wouldn't have 
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gotten to be executives in the first place.” I feel I must agree. 

Present practices lose us much potential talent. Young men 
with adventuring minds are not fools. If they see little scope 
for creative thinking and action in business, they will not 
enter it. Or, if they do enter, they may soon leave or lapse 
into discouraged conformity. 

Therefore business must first establish a healthful climate 
and build tolerance for men with imagination. For the prac- 
tical businessman, faced with the constant pressure of day- 
to-day problems, this will require patience and fortitude. 
But it is no cliche to state that this can be an instance where 
patience is its own reward. 

The creative talent now available to business, and which it 
is not using effectively, can be encouraged. Certain practical 
steps to this end can be taken by every company. More oppor- 
tunities can be given people at every level to make decisions, 
and to base those decisions on their own evaluation, rather 
than on the pattern set by others. Ways can be found to make 
sure that minority opinion really gets a hearing. The numb- 
ing effect of boss-prestige can be lessened in cases where 
it prevents free expression of opinion. Often the junior 
executives are overawed by the boss and find it hard to speak 
frankly. Management can find ways to overcome this. Since 
the impact of different kinds of people on each other stimu- 
lates Original thinking, groups which bring different types 
together can be created. Concrete rewards in terms of increased. 
responsibility, freedom of action and monetary gain are ob- 
vious musts. 

Secondly, business must sell itself to the brightest brains 
of coming generations. It must do so not only in dollar 
rewards, but in terms of those values which the truly creative 
man most cherishes—scope to experiment, to venture, to make 
an impact on his generation, to contribute something of lasting 
value to his country and to his fellow man. 

You may deride this need and cite the fact that even as 
late as 1955 the largest single undergraduate group in this 
country was made up of those majoring in business, to say 
nothing of those enrolled in graduate schools of business. No 
dearth of business talent in the foreseeable future, you say. 

But what is important is not how many want to enter 
business, but their calibre. I would point out that in 1951 
only two undergraduate groups failed more frequently in 
passing the Selective Service tests for deferment of college 
students than did those enrolled in business and commerce. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, business must see to 
it that the next generation of businessmen is adequately 
trained to shoulder its responsibilities. By this I do not mean 
mere technical competence. They will get that. But rather I 
mean training that will enable them to keep abreast of the 
changing concepts of life, adapt business to the needs of 
tomorrow's national and international conditions, and ensure 
that private enterprise is regarded as a beneficial and progres- 
sive social and economic force. 

Training has two stages—that which a man gets after he 
gets On the payroll and that which he gets before. Business 
must train the executive talent within its own organization 
to the broad outlook I have discussed. In addition to technical 
training, we should encourage people already on our payrolls 
to become men of broad knowledge and understanding; to 
read, think about and discuss topics outside the range of their 
immediate day-to-day business interest. We would do well, 
I believe, to encourage attendance at lectures and discussions 
by authoritative leaders about all phases of present world 
interests—social, political, economic. We should encourage 
their participation in a variety of activities outside the office 
to broaden their experience and insight. 

As regards those who take business courses before approach- 
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MARVIN L. McLAIN 


ing the employment office, what type of training should be 
given them? Are they receiving the right type now? Let us 
see how one business educator sizes up the situation. Dr. 
Robert D. Calkins, President of the Brookings Institution, 
former Dean of Columbia University’s School of Business, and 
former Director of the General Education Board, pointed 
out some years ago that business education had not been able 
to keep abreast of the changes in business and the whole 
conception of economic life. “Thus,” said he, “as we move 
into the half century that may well determine whether or not 
a free economy will survive, we find ourselves still unprepared, 
on any adequate scale, to train leaders who are competent to 
direct the increasingly complicated affairs of the system we 
have erected. In brief, we are not prepared to give that system 
a fair test.” Orher knowledgeable authorities concur in this 
Opinion. 

What should be done within the colleges, not only at the 
graduate level, but throughout the educational structure, to 
bring training in line with needs? I have given a great deal 
of thought to what experienced educators recommend, and 
offer some suggestions based on their studies and on my own 
experience. 

The first need, obviously, is to improve selection methods 
in order to ensure, to the limit of present day techniques, that 
those accepted for business training will have a pioneering 
type of mind, an individual outlook, the creative urge so 
needed by business today and tomorrow. Every effort must be 
made to ensure that they are indeed the individuals best 
qualified to vitalize our private enterprise system. 

Evidence suggests that such characteristics are present on 
college campuses. A recent report of the Commission on the 
College Student of the American Council on Education, 
according to The New York Times, states that, “ ‘Joe College 
is no more’. . . his place has been taken by a much abler and 
highly individualistic seeker after independence rather than 
conformity.” This is good news. 

Modern psychology provides us with test tools that give us 
some objective measurements of individual characteristics and 
potentialities. I advocate that fullest use be made of these aids 
in the selection of business students and, of course, in business 
too. 

Next, I urge that students seeking a business career acquire 
a broad education, with emphasis not only on economics, but 
on history, philosophy, sociology, political science, and other 
similar disciplines. I urge that graduate schools of business 
require such education as a prerequisite for admission, and 
continue throughout the graduate training to emphasize broad 
fundamental knowledge. 
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Nor should schools, both undergraduate and graduate, be 
content merely to see that the business students absorb wide 
knowledge. They must strive to motivate them to assume 
leadership, to venture and experiment. They must seek and 
awaken in them the pioneering spirit. 

If academic preparation for business is to be along these 
broader lines, our educational institutions must receive en- 
couragement from the business world to pursue these goals. 
This, in turn, requires a revision and widening of business 
thinking as regards types of education it will support and 
encourage. Business must encourage the development of 
liberal arts programs in universities and colleges, both tax- 
supported and private. Business must be willing to gamble on 
the long-term results, the ultimate rewards, rather than look 
mainly for immediate return in practical research findings 
and business studies. 

Business must also make it clear to the colleges and the 
students that a sound general education will be considered 
an asset on the hiring line when college days are over. After 
all, colleges and students seek to give business what they 
think it wants. We must make clear to them that we have 
modified our thinking as to the comparative values of the 
creative and the conforming individual—that we have put 
our house in order. 

At Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation we are constantly 
on the lookout for youth with potential executive ability. In 
judging them, I look not alone for those obvious traits, gen- 
erally considered as prerequisite to success; good health, brains, 
common sense, and native ability. I look also for an unflagging 
desire to get ahead, a capacity and desire to continue learning, 
an imaginative and original outlook, the ability to think for 
oneself, and the courage to speak out for one’s convictions 
and to act upon them. 

The non-conformist, particularly in this period of con- 
formity in the United States, has no easy time. Actively or 
passively, the group resents him. His actions are often criti- 
cized, simply because they do not conform to the group pattern. 

But fear of being considered an individualist should not 
deter anyone from being a dynamic enterpriser, a non-con- 
formist, a pioneer in the best sense of these words. 

The pioneer made America. Frederick Jackson Turner, 
author of the famous historical study, The Frontier in Ameri- 
can History, believed that the essential qualities of the 
American character came from the influence of the frontier. 
Among the qualities the early pioneer possessed, he noted 
“jnquisitiveness,” a “practical, inventive turn of mind,” and 
“restless nervous energy.” 

This is the pioneer spirit we need now and for the future. 


Living With The Problem Of Surpluses 


TWO BASIC STEPS INVOLVED 
By MARVIN L. McLAIN, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Delivered at the annual meeting of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, New Orleans, La., January 12, 1959 


GREATLY APPRECIATE the opportunity to attend this 
session of your annual meeting. You who represent the 
great farmer cooperatives of our country, and we who 
are charged with helping to administer government programs 
and services, have the same basic interest in problems which 
must be solved to permit continued sound progress and 
growth in our agricultural economy. 
I like the general theme of your whole meeting, “Mobiliz- 


ing Farmer Strength in the National Interest.” That shows 
breadth and understanding of the vital interrelationships 
among all elements of our national life. And I think the topic 
you assigned me, “Living With the Problem of Surpluses”, is 
a very appropriate one today. 

When Homer Brinkley wrote to me about your meeting, he 
mentioned that “the subject of surpluses is perhaps the most 
pressing in modern-day agriculture.” That is certainly true. 
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Most of our current farm problems—and in fact our most 
serious problems for a good many years—have been related 
directly to surpluses, or to the threat of surpluses. 

You all know the general story of today’s surplus situation. 
A short review of the highlights, however, will help us get 
the picture in focus. 

lo begin with, we had heavy carryovers of several crops 
before harvest-time this past summer and fall. Then we added 
to that, an all-time record 1958 production, more than 11 
percent greater than the highest previous years. The inevitable 
result has been total supplies of many crops and crop groups 
which are far beyond normal—far beyond the levels which 
wou'd provide for all expected disappearance during this mar- 
keting year and any reasonable allowance for reserves. 

This surplus situation is particularly marked for the grains— 
both food and feed grains. Total production of an 8-crop 
group, which includes the six grains plus soybeans and flax- 
seed, rose to 8 billion 400 million bushels in 1958. This was 
more than | billion 200 million bushels above record 1957 
production. 

It looks now as though the 1959 carryover for this group 
of grain and related crops will total about 4 billion 400 mil- 
lion bushels. If that figure by itself fails to make the problem 
clear, let's look at the change it represents. This estimated 
1959 carryover total would be nearly 40 percent more than 
last year's level, and an almost unbelievable 63 percent above 
the 1954-58 five year average. 

Wheat is without doubt the chief problem-crop of all. We 
felt pretty good about wheat developments for a couple of 
years. Through broad and intensive efforts to cut production 
and widen markets abroad, we managed to work the wheat 
carryover down from a little over a billion bushels in 1956 to 
about 880 million this past summer. Then came the whopping 
big 1958 crop of around 1 billion 400 million bushels, re- 
versing the trend and starting us the other way fast. 

The estimate for total wheat disappearance during this 
marketing year is 1 billion bushels—about 600 million for 
all domestic use and 400 million for export. On this basis, the 
wheat carryover next July 1 will be around 1 billion 300 
million bushels—up more than 400 million in a single year. 

Looked at another way, we have enough wheat on hand to 
fill all available outlets at present pricing levels for two full 
years, with a carryover of about 300 million bushels left 
over as a start on the third year. And the prospects are not 
good for whittling down this surplus in the immediate future. 
The first advance estimate for winter wheat production this 
year indicates a crop not far short of a billion bushels—just 
about what we are moving out annually. That means that the 
equivalent of an average spring wheat crop of more than 200 
million bushels could well be added to the carryover by July 
1960, even with programs and operations continued on the 
present basis. 

In addition, our feed grain supply is rising so rapidly that it, 
too, is moving toward unmanageable levels. Crops of 1958 
corn, grain sorghums, barley and soybeans were all at record 
highs. Added to big carryovers, this gave us record total sup- 
plies, both in volume and in supply per animal unit. Even 
allowing for an increase to about 171 million in the total of 
grain-consuming animal units for the year, the available 
supply of feed concentrates per unit will be about 68 percent 
more than they are expected to consume. 

I am sure that I need not emphasize to you the danger of a 
delayed-fuse effect from this surplus feed grain situation. It 
generates a lot of pressure for increased livestock production. 
Hogs and poultry respond to this stimulus more quickly than 
cattle. There are indications that such a trend is already 
under yay. Last fall's pig crop was up 17 percent from a year 
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earlier. These pigs will start coming to market soon. There 
are early estimates that the 1959 spring pig crop may also 
be up about 13 percent. A big cattle build-up is also now 
under way. If carried too far, it could mean trouble for the 
future. It is obvious that undesirable price-depressing in- 
fluences would be felt in the market place if these livestock 
increases go too fast and too far. 

The figures I have given on the total carryovers give a 
pretty good idea of the over-all surplus situation, but there 
is another measuring stick which ties up with government 
expenditures in trying to cope with surpluses. I refer to the 
price support activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The CCC investment in inventory stocks, already taken 
over and owned outright, and in nonrecourse loans extended 
on price-support commodities reached a peak of just under 9 
billion dollars early in 1956, Until recently, it was possible to 
work that to‘al down somewhat through aggressive disposal 
operations and emergency steps to hold land out of production. 
Less than a year ago, the investment was down to around 7 
billion dollars. 

Following the huge 1958 production, however, the figure 
started back up. It was just under 8 billion dollars at the end 
of October. By this coming July 1, we expect the CCC invest- 
ment to be up about another billion dollars—or close to the 9 
billion dollar peak of two years ago. 

More than 75 percent of all the price-support investment 
in inventories and loans is concentrated in just four grains— 
wheat, corn, grain sorghums and barley. At the end of October, 
the coral for these four crops was around 6 billion dollars. 
Cotton accounted for another 665 million dollars; tobacco 
for 600 million. 

As the over-all carryovers have increased in recent years, 
a larger and larger proportion of the total has ended up in 
CCC holdings. Back in 1953, a little more than 42 percent of 
the carryover of the 8 grain and oilseed crops was in the 
Corporation's hands at the end of the marketing year. By 
1958, the proportion had increased to about 75 percent. 
Greater and greater quantities have been going to the gov- 
ernment, and not to market. 

There is no question about the seriousness of the surplus 
situation. The facts speak for themselves. The problem is 
here, and it must be faced now. In preparing to meet it soundly, 
we need to consider some of the factors which have been 
mainly responsible for the great outburst of production in 
recent years—production of many commodities in excess of 
the available outlets at prevailing price levels. 

Our greater production potential is not due to an increase 
in acreage devoted to crops. As a matter of fact, the record 
1958 production came from the smallest planted acreage in 
40 years. The answer lies elsewhere. Last year, of course, almost 
ideal weather was largely responsible for record yields. Over 
a longer period of time, however, two other influences have 
been of major importance. The first would be our continuing 
and dramatic advance in technology. The other would be the 
effect of the so-called action programs, some of which have 
failed of their objective to control production while some 
were actually providing incentives for increased production. 

Our tremendous advances in farm technology are quickly 
apparent when we compare farming today with what it was 
50 or 60 years ago—yes, even a decade or two ago. In 1900 our 
farms were mainly small ones, using hand- and horse-powered 
operations to produce diversified crops. Much of the farm pro- 
duction then was for home use. Today many of those small 
farms are gone. Some have just dropped out of production 
altogether, and the others have either been absorbed or merged 
into larger, more efficient units producing mainly for special- 
ized markets. 
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Beginning in the late 1920's, we had a rapid shift from 
animal power to mechanical power in the form of tractors 
and machines designed specifically for use with tractors. This 
shift not only released a large acreage previously needed to 
produce feed for work animals, but also speeded up farm 
operations, made better tillage possible, and increased output 
per worker as well as per acre. 

Farmers have also stepped up the use of fertilizer to increase 
yields. Our current use is seven times what it was in 1910— 
more than six million tons annually today as compared with 
856,000 tons then. 

There have been great advances in the control of pests, 
weeds, and plant diseases. The story of hybrid corn highlights 
outstanding progress in seed improvement. Most livestock 
operations are now marked by greatly improved feeding and 
care. Antibiotics are being added to feed rations. To speed up 
genetic improvements, artificial insemination and cross-breed- 
ing are Common practices. 

These and other modern methods have resulted in rapid 
expansion in total farm output. Today we are producing almost 
50 percent more on our farms than we did before World 
War II, and we are doing it on fewer acres and with 30 per- 
cent fewer man-hours of farm work. 

Now for a look at the influence of government farm pro- 
grams and services. Appraising these involves a number of 
judgment factors, but some things seem to me to be quite 
clear. 

The findings of the cooperative Land Grant College—u. S. 
Department of Agriculture research programs have obviously 
helped speed up the advances in technology. The cooperative 
Extension Service and other education efforts have served to 
get these findings out to the farm promptly. Credit programs 
have made “working” funds more readily available. Conserva- 
tion and soil improvement programs have already had an in- 
fluence on land productivity, and their major effects will 
come in the years ahead. 

All these operations are good. They promote greater effi- 
ciency in farming, an objective which is always desirable. At 
the same time, however, the net result of these research and 
service programs has been an increase in the production po- 
tential. 

There can be no question that price supports have also 
been a very significant factor over the past 25 years in de- 
termining both our total farm output and the relative im- 
portance of various crops within this total. I do not question 
the value of price supports at reasonable levels as an encour- 
agement to orderly marketing and as a safeguard against un- 
warranted price declines in special situations. What we are 
concerned about is letting too-high price supports unduly 
stimulate overproduction. 

When price supports are set at uneconomic levels, uneco- 
nomic consequences are certain to follow. Artifically high sup- 
ports are a stimulus for farmers to push the possible gains 
from research improvements too soon and too far. They are 
an assurance under which the farmer is encouraged to pour 
more capital investment and attention into the production of 
crops which may already be in surplus. 

Production controls—acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas—were intended to offset incentives for increased out- 
put. In fact, they were supposed to reduce production below 
previous levels, in line with current needs. I think they may 
have served a useful purpose in some instances, for a short 
period. Over the long pull, however, they have failed to cor- 
rect the imbalance between total supplies and the available 
markets. On the contrary, they have helped to freeze some 
inefficient production patterns and to encourage some unwise 
shifts to other crops which scon joined the surplus ranks. 
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All these things together—technological advances, produc- 
tion incentives, ineffective controls—have combined to give 
us an explosive porential for overproduction. And when this 
combination meets up with near-perfect crop weather, as 
it did in 1958, we get a lot of additional surpluses in a hurry. 

Let’s not forget that it is the farm producer himself who 
has the greatest and most direct stake in the surplus problem. 
We very properly worry about the great cost of government 
operations in dealing with price supports and surpluses. We 
are concerned about the interference with normal marketing 
procedures when commodities flow to government instead of 
to market. But it is the fact that the measures taken have not 
solved the problem and that surpluses inevitably tend to bear 
down on market prices which bring about the most funda- 
mental impact. 

In addition to his troubles with the surplus situation, the 
farmer has been caught in a cost-price squeeze for some time 
now. The costs of thipgs he must buy, including what he 
needs to turn out his crops, have been going up steadily. And 
this cost side is a lot’ more important than it would have 
been even two or three decades ago. 

Our highly mechanized and highly efficient farms now 
require a tremendous outlay of capital to maintain sound 
production. They need trucks and machinery, petroleum prod- 
ucts, commercial fertilizers, electricity, and a long list of other 
“production goods”. In 1940, the cost to farmers for produc- 
tion expenses was 6 billion 700 million dollars. This last 
year, these same expenses were at an annual rate of around 
24 billion dollars—nearly a four-fold increase in less than 
20 years. When we add family living costs, we find that our 
farmers are now a 40 billion dollar ‘annual customer for 
industry, labor, and finance. 

We in agriculture may well ask industry and labor to take 
a good look at the significance of this steadily rising cost 
level for the industrial products the farmer buys. For quite a 
few years now, while production costs have continued their 
upward trend, the prices farmers themselves get for their 
products have not kept pace, chiefly reflecting the surplus 
situation. ® 

This sort of cost-price squeeze means an obvious loss of 
buying power. The farmer can no longer be as good a customer 
for industrial goods, or for the labor services which go into 
the production and distribution of these goods. Farmers ex- 
pect to share the benefits of their own increased efficiency 
with their customers. At the same time, they have a right 
to expect the same efficiency from business and labor—and 
to expect that the results of this efficiency will be passed 
along to help hold down the cost of things farmers themselves 
must buy. 

Faced with the facts of the over-all surplus situation, we 
in the Department of Agriculture have been moving steadily 
to find che right answers for our problems. Working with 
farm organizations and farm leaders generally, we have tried 
to check and reverse trends which were leading us into even 
deeper trouble. 

We have taken a number of short-term emergency actions. 
These have included aggressive efforts to market and dispose 
of already accumulated surpluses. Expanded exports under 
the authority of Public Law 480 are a leading illustration of 
this type of action. We have also tried to check the build-up 
of further surpluses through programs such as the Soil Bank. 

For the longer pull, we have made a start on the adjustment 
of high price supports, to withdraw some of the incentive 
for over-production. We have also sought more freedom for 
farmers to adjust their production and marketing in line with 
changing markets, letting the normal influences of demand 
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and price have more place in decisions. We have also increased 
and strengthened research for better marketing and new 
uses for agricultural products. 

We have made a start in the right direction, but only a 
start. Much remains to be done to get agriculture back on 
the track of sound development. This Administration will 
continue to recommend needed additional legislation to keep 
us moving in the right direction. 

There never was a time when improved and effective 
marketing practices were more important for agriculture. The 
current surplus situation emphasizes this need. And this is 
a field where you of the farmer cooperatives are specialists. 
By the very nature of your organizations, you are in a position 
to do things which individual producers cannot do for them- 
selves. We know and appreciate the approach you take, and 
the help you have given in promoting efficient orderly mar- 
keting. Given the proper background of a sound and reason- 
able pricing structure for agriculture, you can do even more. 

While we are talking about marketing, let’s not lose sight 
of the fact that food is still one of the best consumer buys. 
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In the United States today, less than one-fourth of consumer 
spending goes for food. This compares very favorably with 
other countries, Or with times in our own past. And on a 
relative basis, food looks like a very good buy indeed. In 1914, 
an average laborer could buy a 6 cent loaf of bread with the 
returns from 16 minutes of work. Today, he can buy our 
present 19 cent loaf for only 5 minutes of his work time. 

In spite of our current surplus problems, especially for the 
grain group, our agriculture is still fundamentally on a very 
sound basis. This is illustrated by the substantial increase in 
both gross and net farm income this past year. 

The question of “living with the surplus problem” involves 
two basic steps: action to cut down already accumulated sur- 
pluses, and sound policies which will avoid building them up 
all over again. 

We must profit by mistakes of the past, chart the right 
course for the years ahead, and then move forward “coopera- 
tively” toward the common goal of an expanding, productive 
agriculrure—operating under the greatest practicable degree 
of freedom of choice and initiative. 


How Canadians View The Seaway 


UNITED STATES INSISTENCE ON TOLLS IS VERY STRANGE 
By STUART ARMOUR, Economic Adviser, The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Delivered at John Carroll Unwersity, Cleveland, Ohio, January 27, 1959 


important gathering to give you my personal interpreta- 
tion of some of the views of Canadians about the great 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Let me emphasize that what I shall have to say represents 
only my own interpretation of the views of Canadians, but 
since that interpretation is based upon submissions by a great 
many varied interests to our 6eaway Authority, I feel it to be 
reasonably accurate 

Because I come before you as a stranger, I think in fair- 
ness you should receive some warning as to the lowness of my 
boiling point, a fact which inevitably has a bearing upon my 
approach to any question—Domestic or International. In 
Canada I have a well-established reputation as an outspoken 
curmudgeon—perhaps a legacy from my association with 
your late, great Mr. Harold Ickes. During World War II Mr. 
Ickes and | were responsible for the rationing of gasoline in 
our respective countries, an unpleasant experience bound to 
leave marks and scars upon even the most basically angelic 
disposition. 

Because my family has been long established in North 
America, on both sides of the famous 49th parallel, and as a 
result of my own happy sojourn in Philadelphia, I never hesi- 
tate to assume the almost invariably resented role of candid 
friend at these International gatherings. 

In this connection it should always be remembered that 
Canada’s national pastime is sitting in moral judgment upon 
the United States. Indeed, our “holier than thou” attitude 
makes the attitudes of certain religious bodies appear by 
comparison to be models of Christian humility. 

Fortunately for outspoken persons like myself, your Presi- 
dent, when he addressed our House of Commons in Ottawa 
last year, established an admirable tradition of frankness be- 
tween North American countries. So not from me will you 
hear , today platicudinous references to our undefended 


I: IS INDEED an honour for me to come before this 





frontier, nor to a century and a half of undisturbed peace; 
though I hasten to add that I thank God for both. 

When I think of all those in Cleveland who know so much 
more about the St. Lawrence Seaway than I do, I am affrighted 
by my own temerity in appearing before you today. 

But despite the somewhat sober face we Canadians present 
to the world, we are really a very rash people. How else could 
we have dared to develop ourselves as a separate entity within 
the orbit of your greatness. 

When you come to think of it, no nation of seventeen and 
a third million people has ever had the nerve to do what 
Canada has done. For instance, we possess two truly trans- 
continental railways—one built in the days when manpower 
and the power of real horses were virtually the only energy 
available to railway and other builders. Both these railways 
traverse much country of really appalling bleakness; and both 
maintain their schedules in the face of well-nigh outrageous 
climatic conditions. 

We Canadians mine for gold and uranium and iron ore, 
and we fish and we hunt for furs within the Arctic Circle; and 
should a river need reversing or a lake need draining, we go 
ahead in a style almost reckless to contemplate, despite cold 
or heat or black flies or the pessimistic prognostications of 
the chicken-hearted. 

Just 200 miles from the center of this great city we have 
punched through solid rock under the municipality of Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, the two largest runnels in the western world— 
each is 54 miles long and each has an inside finished diameter 
of 45 feet. 

Those tunnels are part of a $350 million hydro-electric 
development. It is interesting to note that the $350 million 
the people of Ontario have spent on that hydro project is 
more than two and one half times the amount spent by the 
United States on the Snell and Eisenhower Locks, and the 
connecting Seaway canal in the International Rapids section 
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of the St. Lawrence River. Ontario today has a population of 
less than six million; the United States a population in excess 
of 170 million. 

Now all the massive Canadian projects I have mentioned, 
and scores of others almost equally exciting, would have been 
remarkable in a pastoral country with an equable climate. 
What makes our large-scale undertakings really spectacular is 
the fact that our terrain is amongst the world’s most rugged, 
and our climate tends very strongly toward harshness. 

Some scientist recently said that the optimum mean tem- 
perature for mankind was 77 degrees. In some parts of Canada 
we can expect to experience that optimum for perhaps three 
months in the year. But in certain other large areas such a 
temperature would be even more “exceptional” than rain is 
said to be by the proprietor of any summer resort. 

Nor are natural climatic conditions the only ones with 
which we Canadians have to contend. Perhaps an even greater 
hazard is the widely varying U. S. climate of opinion. This is 
a socio-political phenomenon which baffles all the pundits. 
It is a phenomenon under which the U. S. can blow hot and 
cold at the same time; a feat which must bring U. S. policies 
— if that is the word—and U. S. practices almost within the 
purview of the theologians. Here, indeed, is a mystery await- 
ing elucidation at the hands of some successor to St. Paul. 

So we Canadians, in addition to being hardy constructors, 
undismayed by cost, climate or terrain, must also attempt the 
role of soothsayer—and this we find both difficult and baffling. 

Nowhere has our genius for driving a difficult project to 
completion in the face of incredible odds been more dramati- 
cally demonstrated than in the case of the St. Lawrence. There 
is a certain fitness that this should be so, for the St. Lawrence 
River is interwoven with the history of Canada in a way 
which none but a Canadian can really understand. In 1535— 
424 years ago—Jacques Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence 
River as far as what are now called the Lachine Rapids. 

A baffled Cartier returned to France, but in succeeding 
years, the creation of a waterway to the interior of North 
America and beyond became almost an obsession with 
Canadians. 

Incidentally, Lachine, which gave its name to the rapids, 
was itself so called because it was long regarded as the 
jumping-off place for China! Over the years we learned that 
you could not reach China by even the slowest of boats by 
way of the Great Lakes. But our desire to ensure that west- 
ward the course of Empire would take its way remained 
unabated. 

Unless you have lived on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, 
or of Lake Ontario or Lake Erie or Lake Superior, or in our 
wheat-exporting provinces, you cannot begin to have any 
conception of the degree to which the construction of a Seaway 
became a national aspiration in Canada. Indeed, when the Bill 
creating our Seaway Authority was presented to Parliament 
in 1951, it passed without a single vote being recorded against 
it. This may not be a record unique in our history, but I 
suspect that it is. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, thus, means vastly different 
things to Canada and to the United States. To you the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is only an alternative system of transporta- 
tion which may create additional competition for your already 
hard-pressed railroads. To most Canadians completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway represents the fulfilment of a national 
dream: the achievement in the face of enormous difficulties 
of a long-held hope after more than 300 years of almost 
continuous effort. 

Those of us whose business it has been to try to assess the 
effects upon our Canadian economy of the coming of a 27-foot 
channel from the Sea to the head of Lake Superior have been 
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baffled by the degree to which the Seaway has acquired 
emotional content. 

Despite the fact that many Canadian manufacturers are 
certain to be unfavourably affected by the opening of the 
Seaway—and Canadian employment and production will thus 
suffer—economists have been powerless to damp down en- 
thusiasm for this great enterprise. 

In fact, one of the almost lyrical proponents of construction 
of the Seaway is now general manager of one of our largest 
banks. That bank has its head office in. Toronto, the capital of 
industrial Canada! You Americans may think you know 
Canadians, but we have a great, if generally latent, capacity 
for surprising even ourselves. 

Long before the present Seaway was started, we began to 
put part of our meagre substance into making the St. Law- 
rence a transportation artery of benefit to all the maritime 
nations of the world. Our efforts to construct a St. Lawrence 
Seaway even antedate the coming into existence of these 
United States. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Sulpician Order, 
under Dollier de Casson, attempted to construct a canal to 
by-pass the Lachine Rapids. That historical fact indirectly 
links this great seat of learning with the St. Lawrence Seaway 
in a rather interesting fashion. For Archbishop John Carroll, 
after whom this university is named, invited that same Order 
of Sulpicians to open a seminary which later became George- 
town University. 

Fortunately, Georgetown University has proved more 
successful than the Sulpicians’ effort at canal building; history 
having recorded that the first Lachine Canal was never com- 
pleted because of a lack of funds. 

The first successful effort at canal building in the St. Law- 
rence Valley was carried out by the Royal Engineers in 1783 
in connection with British efforts to prevent your conquest 
of Canada. Thus our efforts to canalize the St. Lawrence were 
ahead of your efforts to create an alternative water route to 
the mid-West by means of the Erie Canal 

Between 1800 and 1805 the two small canals constructed 
by the Royal Engineers were replaced by the Cascades Canal 
which had three locks, each 120 feet long, 19 feet wide, and 
six feet deep. 

The Erie Canal came into operation in 1825, but until 
1862 its depth was only four feet. 

We began constructing the forerunner of the present 
Lachine Canal in 1821, and it was opened in 1825, the same 
year as the Erie, with a depth of five feet. 

The Beauharnois Canal, completed in 1845 with locks 200 
feet long, 45 feet wide, and a depth of nine feet, was super- 
seded in 1899 by the Soulanges Canal, on the opposite side 
of the River, having a depth of 14 feet. Until the building of 
the present Seaway, 14 feet was the depth of all the St. Law- 
rence canals, except the Welland Ship Canal. 

The present Welland Ship Canal was started in 1913, when 
the population of Canada was less than 8 million. By 1916 
we had been engaged in a world war for two years, so con- 
struction was halted until the year 1919, by which time our 
population had reached a little over 8 million. 

The Welland Ship Canal, with locks 800 feet long, 80 
feet wide, and having a depth of 30 feet, was completed in 
1932. By that time our population had grown to around 10.5 
million. I have used population figures to establish a relation- 
ship with the total cost of the Welland Ship Canal, which 
was $132 million. Your expenditures on the canal and locks 
in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence are 
said to have been about $133 million. But when you started 
to spend. that amount, your population had already reached 
157 million. 
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By the time the Seaway opens next spring you will have 
a population of at least 176 million against a Canadian popu- 
lation of less than 17.5 million. 

In the three hundred and forty-four years of our history 
prior to 1952, when construction of the Seaway to be opened 
this year really began, we had spent more than $318 million 
in developing the St. Lawrence as a highway of International 
trade. Our efforts in that direction included the provision of 
a 35-foor channel from tidewater to Montreal; a 14-foot canal 
system from Montreal to Lake Ontario; a 25-foot canal (the 
Welland) from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie; and a lock at the 
Soo 1,000 feet long. 

That expenditure of $318 million, made by Canada prior 
to the start of construction oa the St. Lawrence Seaway au- 
thorized by the Wiley-Dondero Act, compares very favourably 
with the $133 million you have spent on the International 
Rapids section, plus the $141 million you are currently spend- 
ing on deepening the connecting channels in the Detroit, St. 
Clair and St. Mary’s Rivers. In fact, our pre-Wiley-Dondero 
Seaway expenditure exceeded what is likely to be your com- 
bined Seaway expenditure by $44 million. 

The exact cost of the just-completed St. Lawrence Seaway 
to Canada is very hard to estimate because of concurrent con- 
struction of a great and inter-related International hydro 
generating facility. The original Canadian estimate of the 
cost of the Seaway alone was $200 million, but it is certain 
that this figure has been very greatly exceeded. 

Included in the original $200 million estimate was a figure 
of $1.2 million for the deepening of the Welland Ship Canal 
to 27 feet between locks. Up to date, the cost of deepening 
the Welland has exceeded $23 million, and it is now expected 
to have cost $30 million when the work is finally completed. 

It is not suggested that all original Canadian Seaway cost 
estimates were as cockeyed as that with respect to the deepen- 
ing of the Welland Canal. Nevertheless, a total cost figure 
to Canada of close to $400 million for the Seaway and works 
ancillary thereto is not now considered excessive. 

In addition to the costs of up to $400 million being borne 
by all the taxpayers of Canada, the taxpayers of Ontario have 
pledged their credit to the extent of another $300 million to 
cover our share of the costs of the Barnhart hydro-electric 
generating installation. 

So all in all, the taming of the St. Lawrence from a big and 
often turbulent river into “a highway of International trade,” 
ro use the official phrase once again, has involved expenditures 
by people living in Canada of considerably more than $800 
million. 

You can see from the figures I have quoted that our money, 
as well as our hearts, has gone into a project which to you is 
marginal, but which to many of us has come to appear vital. 

While it is still too early to begin to assess all the economic 
effects of the Seaway, we, and you, can both take pride in it 
as a great engineering and a gigantic construction project. 
Beside it, all other canals appear pretty small potatoes. 

Our joint Seaway is 1,200 miles long, and it takes ships 
up to 765 feet in length and with a draught of 25 feet, from 
tidewater to an elevation of 602 feet in Lake Superior. 
Nowhere bur in the Welland Ship Canal do men attempt to 
raise vessels capable of carrying more than 20,000 gross tons 
of bulk cargo up an escarpment a distance of 325 feet. Until 
you have ridden up and down the Welland Canal locks in an 
ore carrier, you have not experienced one of the greatest thrills 
which North America affords. 

The Suez Canal is 103 miles long, all at sea level, and the 
Panama Canal has a length of 53 miles. Ships passing through 
the Panama Canal are lifted to an elevation of 85 feet. 

gFeceling as we Canadians do about the Seaway you can 
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appreciate that we have developed certain pretty definite 
attitudes toward anything which seems likely to cloud its 
future. Our greatest worry is that we may have made a serious 
mistake in urging you—as we did continuously for a quarter 
of a century—to join with us in its construction. 

Nor until we, by far the smaller and less affluent partner, 
had decided we would defy tradition and build the Seaway 
ourselves did you agree to join with us. Canadians now 
harbour very serious doubts as to whether their great dream 
will bring all the benefits for which we have hoped in light 
of the condition you attached for participation. That con- 
dition is that the cost to you of building your part of the 
Seaway must be recovered through tolls. 

Today a great many Canadians feel, and I think with reason, 
that it would have been better for the external relations of 
both our countries had we made the Seaway as far west as 
Lake Erie an all-Canadian enterprise, and so have been able 
to keep it toll-free had we so desired. 

Indeed, the Premier of Ontario has already called upon the 
government of our country to build locks on the Canadian 
side of the International Rapids section in order that the 
Seaway between Montreal and Lake Erie shall once more 
become a wholly Canadian facility. 

How we got ourselves into our present position with respect 
to Seaway tolls lies outside the scope of my talk today. But 
many Canadians, however unfairly, blame you for the existence 
of such tolls; and we all feel your position to be exceedingly 
strange—to put it no stronger—in light of your long-standing 
national policy of toll-free domestic inland waterways. 

There is, as you know, a strong Scottish element in Canada, 
as well as a very large population of thrifty Norman-French 
origin. Canny and thrifty people living in a harsh environment 
do not take lightly the expenditure of $800 million, which 
is the probable overall cost to Canada of making the St. 
Lawrence a great trade artery. Hence we do not like to think 
that because of your insistence of Seaway tolls much of our 
large expenditure may turn out to have been wasted. 

Our expenditures on the St. Lawrence waterway, both past 
and current, represent more than $45 for each of the 17.3 
million men, women and children who live in Canada today. 

When that sum of $800 million we have spent on the St. 
Lawrence over the years is compared with the $275 million 
you are now spending on the Seaway, it looms pretty large. 
But only when you realize that our expenditure of $45 per 
head of population compares with an expenditure of about 
$1.57 per head of your population do the figures tell their 
whole story in all its starkness. 

We Canadians may derive a sort of wry satisfaction out of 
contemplating the panic into which the expenditure of $1.57 
per head of your population seems to have thrown your 
government. But we can see nothing in the slightest bit 
amusing in the world’s richest country insisting upon Seaway 
tolls in order to recover the expenditure of $1.57 per capita 
on so great an International project. 

You, who have uplifted the hearts of mankind with the 
Marshall Plan and Truman doctrine, to say nothing of the 
Carnegie, Ford, Rockefeller and other Foundations, now seem 
to stand in some danger of appearing as a sort of road-show 
Shylock to your closest neighbour and your best customer. 

We Canadians and you Americans have achieved so much 
in unison, and we hold to so many of the same ideals, that it 
alarms and hurts us in Canada to contemplate your abandon- 
ment of a long-held and beneficent national policy in order 
to recover $1.57 for each living American through Seaway 
tolls. 

It is especially puzzling to us that you should abandon that 
policy in view of the fact that nearly 60 years ago you prac- 
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tically forced toll-free inland waterways upon Canada. There 
was a day when our canals were tolled, but when you followed 
objection with retaliatory action, we also made all our inland 
waterways toll-free. 

We Canadians regard the reimposition of tolls on inland 
waterways as a retrograde step which is likely to do harm far 
outweighing the benefits of recovering $1.57 for each of those 
living in your great, rich and powerful country. 

Indeed, the collection of Seaway tolls might well form the 
thesis for some student at this university. If I was permitted 
to suggest a title for that thesis, I think it might be: “How 
to buy International ill-will at bargain prices.” 

Doubtless we in Canada shall get over our chagrin at an 
action which now seems both picayune and retrograde; after 
all, small nations cannot long afford to harbour chagrin 
against big neighbours. 

But as we see rich Americans giving each other mink and 
Cadillacs at Christmas, we may remember that measly $1.57 
which now seems to bulk so large in your financial calcula- 
tions. Certainly we shall puzzle over the reasons why a 
country we have long looked up to as good as well as great 
should have suddenly turned skinflint. 

However, let neither of us ever forget that in building the 
Seaway we have together wrought greatly for the benefit of 
both our countries. Nor should we feel anything but the 
greatest pride and satisfaction that in the constructing of so 
magnificent a monument to man’s God-given ability, we have 
done so in the face of incredible difficulties. 

No one who has not experienced the St. Lawrence Valley 
winter can really understand what we North Americans have 
accomplished in taming a great river to the service of man- 
kind. 

American and Canadian workers in constructing the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the Seaway laboured in tempera- 
tures as low as 50 below zero. In summer they had to contend 
with oppressive heat, and with dust rivalling that of a desert 
sand storm. The quantity of rock and dirt that had to be moved 
was so great that the magnitude of the figures is almost 
meaningless to a layman. What we can appreciate is the fact 
that some of the rock encountered was as hard as any in the 
known world. 

But in addition to having to move immense masses of 
material, we had also to dispossess and relocate a very large 
number of human beings. Those who lived on the Canadian 
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side occupied ground of great historic significance to our 
country, for their farms and towns were established mainly 
by United Empire Loyalists who fled the U. S. rather than 
accept the consequences of the American Revolution. 

Those people gave up their land to make possible the 
construction of the Seaway and its inter-related power de- 
velopment. Should the Seaway not fulfil their expectations, or 
the hopes of all the people of Canada, then they may well 
feel that they have suffered at the hands, not of good neigh- 
bours, but of ancient foes. 

So you can see that to Canadians the Seaway partakes of a 
character far transcending that of a great International trade 
artery. The majority of Canadians are prepared to hail the 
opening of the Seaway as the dawn of a new day. Such people 
see in the Seaway a panacea for most of the ills which afflict 
our national economy; they appear to have the same faith in 
the Seaway as our grandparents had in patent medicines. 

People possessed of such faith and hope are very apt to be 
short on charity if their hopes are not realized or their faith 
appears to have been misplaced. They may be said to be almost 
obsessed; and as we all know, it is very hard to reason with 
or to placate the obsessed. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, then, carries with it potentialities 
both bad and good; and it will require much skill and tolerance 
on the part of both Canadian and U. S. statesmen to ensure 
that it becomes a uniting rather than a divisive factor in our 
lives. 

John Carroll, who accompanied Benjamin Franklin to 
Montreal in 1776 in an effort to persuade French-Canadians 
to join in the American Revolution, would certainly have 
deplored anything which is likely to create ill-will between 
our two countries. Let us hope, then, that out of this meeting, 
held in a University bearing John Carroll’s name, there will 
come a new U. S. perspective on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

When Canadians and Americans can so defy harsh nature; 
and work together so harmoniously and constructively as we 
have done in building the Seaway, hope is kept alive, not only 
for the future of relations between our two nations, but also 
for the future of good relations between all members of the 
human race. 

There was in the joint construction of the Seaway a great 
merging or marrying of disparate International talents. In 
the awful but beautiful words of the marriage ceremony: 
“Whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 


Freedom Is Responsibility 


THE FAMILY’S RESPONSIBILITY TO THE COMMUNITY 
By IRENE DUNNE, Actress and United Nations Delegate 


Delivered at the Conference on Family Security, sponsored by the Insurance Company of North America, Disneyland, California, 
January 9, 1959 


HE POPULATION of our world today is divided into 
two parts—those with responsibilities and those who 
have lost their responsibilities or who never had them. 

We of this nation are fortunate in that today we bear 
a heavy and honorable burden of responsibility. It may be 
well to glance briefly at that burden, for on our manner 
of bearing that burden depends all we hold most dear. 

There are those who believe that there is something of 
freedom in lack of responsibility. It is not so. Freedom is 
responsibility. We have only to look around us at the peoples 
who are not troubled with responsibilities—the despotisms 
with which the free world has long been at odds. 


In certain quarters today the word “responsibility” and 
its close kin, “duty”, are under fire. There are theories of 
government which hold that the state should look out for 
the individual. But this country was founded on the belief 
that the individuals must look out for the state. 

That means that you and I and all the rest of us are 
plentifully supplied with vital responsibilities. We have a 
duty to ourselves as individuals—as insurance people, as 
housewives, as actresses. We have duties to our families, to 
our local communities, to our nation, to our world, to our 
God. 

An imposing list, is it not? Only free human beings can 
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stand up to those responsibilities, and only the carrying out 
of those responsibilities can keep us free. 

As Americans we have a tradition and a culture. It goes 
far back in time. It represents those views which our ancestors 
liked and believed in. Our literature is an individualistic 
literature. Its heroes are men and women who triumphed over 
odds or scored a spiritual triumph even in materialistic defeat. 

We have a stirring pioneer tradition. Is the pioneer spirit 
gone? No, for we have new frontiers now, frontiers so far 
away in space that no one can say where they may be 

Just now there is much wonder over the popularity of 
‘westerns’ in television and motion pictures. 

For the “westerns” go back to that old American hero, the 
‘rugged individual”. Why is the screen cowboy a hero, while 
the screen gangster is not? I think the answer is to be found 
in the word “gangster"—a member of a gang. A gangster 
is not a free individual. The cowboy is. 

And here we come, I think, to the meat of the matter. The 
“western” hero is always performing service to others, es- 
pecially to pretty girls whom he may not even kiss, alas! He 
tends to serve a group. 

Our history shows the elements which followed hard on 
the heels of our western individual pioneers. They were the 
courthouse, the school, the church and the home. That's what 
all the shooting was for! 

Have we as a people declined in self-reliance? Emerson's 
hero, the Yankee who could turn his hand to everything, has 
become increasingly scarce. But that is not because of any 
weakening of the breed. It is because there are so many more 
things to turn one’s hand to now. 

I think the American people are not only as resourceful 
as ever, but even more so. Are we not inventing things so fast 
that we are hard put to train repairmen to fix them? 

There are those who view with alarm our rapidly increasing 
population, There is such a thing as becoming too big, they 
say. That danger is, that the individual thinks that he is 
becoming smaller. This is so only if he thinks it is so. 

As a matter of fact, increase of population, wealth and 
industry only add to the individual's responsibilities. And 
therefore, I must add, to his opporiunities for service 

A motorist driving on a road where there are only a few 
cars has nowhere near the responsibility he has in driving 
on a rush-hour freeway. Today, in our increasingly mechanized 
civilization, one man can be a source of destruction to many 
others. 

There was a line in a story of a recent steamship disaster 
which I consider very significant. Some nautical expert was 
quoted as saying that, with the increase of mechanical warn- 
safeguards in navigation, there might be a tendency 


INnLs an 
somewhat to relax human vigilance. 

That, I think, is the greatest peril that confronts the in- 
dividual today—and therefore confronts all the groups to 
which he must belong, including his country and his world 


I refer to a danger of slackening of the individual’s interest 
in and concern with matters and events of apparently tre- 


mendous proportions. Millions of words pour upon us from 
all parts of the world—and pretty soon, I suppose, from parts 
of the outer universe, about this, that, and everything else, 
mostly, of course, inimical. 

Whar,” asks the bedevilled individual (you or I, perhaps) 


I do abour all this?” Well, you can keep your sense 


of perspective and proportion, you can keep a clear head and 


form your own judgments among all the warring words and 
Opinions. 

You can avoid the depression of the man who exclaimed, 
when he received a business calendar for the coming year: 


AVhy, those blasted optimists!” 
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And you can avoid the concern of the man who goes out 
nightly to gaze at the moon to make certain the resplendent 
orb has suffered no damage from human-hurled missiles. 

When I realized I was going to have so much to say about 
responsibilities, I had recourse to the dictionary. It is an 
awesome thing to discover what you have let yourself in for 
when you rate yourself as a responsible being. 

It's not enough to be able to discharge your obligations 
and pay your debts, and be reliable in business or other 
dealings. You're supposed to have a capacity for moral de- 
cisions, and therefore are accountable; you're supposed to be 
capable of rational thought or action. 

There are plenty of other qualities involved, but I think 
those are enough to go into now. It is rather staggering to 
realize that there are hundreds of millions of people on the 
face of the earth today who have no capacity for moral de- 
cisions; and if they did have the capacity and exercised it, they 
wouldn't be on the face of the earth long. And to be capable 
of rational thought or action—it seems to me the dictionary 
is asking a lot. 

However, that’s the way it is and there’s no sense in 
complaining about the burden. We the people of the United 
States (you and I and that other fellow and his wife) have 
got to have a capacity for moral decisions and be capable of 
rational thought and action. 

On those qualities depends everything—family, group, com- 
munity, state, nation, world. There is no substitute for them, 
and they can’t be purchased in any market. 

They are only in demand in what is known as the free 
world. They are fatal possessions—if possessed at all—behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. For they are the burdens of 
free men and therefore hated of all despots. 

It is not always pleasant to make moral decisions, and it 
is not easy to be always capable of rational thought and 
action. But it is a lot more pleasant and easy than having 
someone else do your thinking and acting for you. And though 
it may seem heavy to bear the free man’s burden of responsi- 
bility, it is a lot heavier to be deprived of the responsibility 
and just bear the burden. 

Now on this subject of responsibility I may say that it is 
right in your district. You insurance people are probably the 
greatest factor of responsibility that we have. The dictionary 
says so. It gives the statement, “A child is a responsibility to 
its parents.” 

Insurance is a means of meeting this responsibility. I know 
about from my own case. Had it not been for the insurance 
left by my father, it is doubrful if I should have been able to 
obtain the education necessary for my profession. Without 
that act of responsibility, my life probably would have known 
quite different channels. 

Your conference is well-named—Family Happiness and 
Security. Happiness and security are splendid goals—as long 
as they are attended by responsibility. And happy and secure 
the nation that is based upon happy and secure families— 
knowing the right kind of happiness and the right kind of 
security. 

I have probably made responsibility sound like a weighty 
word. I didn’t mean to, in the sense of it being a kill-joy. 
For the best way we can discharge our responsibilities is 
by having some gusto in the process. 

I do not know a great deal about the modern language 
attributed to business—the hard sell, the soft sell, the medium 
hard or four-minute sell, etc., but I do know the value of 
enthusiasm whether it’s projected onto a motion picture screen 
or projected over a business counter. 

And I do think that we Americans should put a little more 
living into our lives. That is the main challenge of our 
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responsibilities. If freedom means anything, it means the 
right to play as well as work, the right to enjoy, the right to 
laugh. Those rights have gone out of being in great portions 
of our world today, and the whole world is sadder for it. 

Now I do not consider myself a member of the Pollyanna 
school of gladness—I might have a lot betrer time if I were— 
but I do think we have been indulging in a tendency to dis- 
card our rose-colored glasses for smoked ones, even when 
we are not looking at an eclipse. 

Not so long ago our literature featured the go-getter, the 
youth who could make the sale, lick the villain and marry 
the girl in less time than it now takes a motorcycle officer 
to give you a ticket and a lecture. You know what so many 
of our authors and playwrights are turning out now—the 
youth who doesn’t make the sale because he doesn’t believe 
in the capitalistic system, doesn’t lick the villain because 
who knows who is a villain in these days of psychoanalytic 
explanations, and can't marry the girl because she’s already 
married. 

My composite memory of my periodical reading seems to 
show types of articles headed “The Cupcake Industry at the 
Crossroads”, “The Plastic Arts Are in a Bad Way”, or “Is the 
Juvenile Lemonade Business Doomed?” About the only op- 
timistic note 1 remember was an article in a family magazine 
headed “Don’t Worry About Thumb-Sucking”. 

Well, that was a hopeful sign, but I hadn’t been worrying 
much about it, anyway, so it didn’t do me much good per- 
sonally. There must be other things than thumb-sucking not 
to worry about in this great country of ours, and it's up to us 
to find them and publicize them. 

I believe it was ex-President Hoover who the other day 
expressed a wish for a great national humorist on the order 
of Will Rogers or Mr. Dooley. A decrease in the quality and 
quantity of humor is not a desirable sign. 

No other people has the opportunity of the American for 
a full and complete life. What avails all our material pros- 
perity if we lack the inner sense of security that gives gaiety 
and happiness? 

You and I and all of us can do something about this. We 
can all get into life instead of merely observing it—which 
too often these days means merely criticizing it. 

By putting yourself into life, naturally you get the most 
out of it. I don’t mean in the sense of the success stories, or 
of the books that tell you how to amass a fortune like Astor 
or Rockefeller. 

O. Henry wrote a story about the millionaire’s child who 
wept unrestrainedly for the loss of her rag doll and refused 
to be comforted with the choicest products of Parisian doll- 
makers. I myself have seen a little girl scorn expensive 
Christmas presents for a five-cent replica of Mickey Mouse. 

There is talk of ever increasing leisure as we grow more 
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inventive. What will we do with increasing leisure if we 
are already doubtful of the use of the leisure we now have? 

These things must be decided within ourselves. They are 
in the realm of the “moral decisions”. When a person fulfills 
all his responsibilities, moral as well as material, he has small 
opportunity of being bored. 

You insurance people are in a peculiarly enviable position. 
Your work is a responsibility which is broad in its benefits. 
To serve the happiness and security of the American home 
is to have an aim in life which should bring forth one’s best 
efforts. 

There is much talk now about the Challenge of Tomorrow. 
There has always been a challenge of tomorrow. The changes 
we regard as so momentous are only echoes of the changes 
of the past. 

Fortunately this is so. Because man can meet the repeated 
challenges of futures with the weapons he used in the past— 
courage, integrity and devotion. To the reader of history, it 
seems that the human race is always holding in the shadow 
of its goal posts. And that is the Glory of the Game. 

With you, the challenge of the future is a promise. It 
holds out the hope of better lives for all of us and for the 
family of the future better education, greater prosperity, longer 
life. 

To bring about that time is your responsibility, one carry- 
ing great effort and even greater honor. For on the American 
home depends the fate of our nation and of our world—and 
the American home to a tremendous extent depends on you. 

I do not presume to talk to you about your work. That 
you know far better than I. And I need hardly tell you of 
the opportunity given you here to glimpse the wonders of 
the future as they will be displayed by the speakers to come 
—including your own future as insurance people. 

Give your imaginations free play for stimulation, open 
your minds to the demands of change and progress, think 
about Tomorrow—this you can be counted upon doing with 
out any words from me. 

Take part in your Saturday conferences—don’t just listen, 
participate. I say this to you not only as insurance men but 
as American citizens—the times demand participation from 
the individual if we are to get the best results in both business 
and government. 

When you return home, I know it will be with a still 
greater zeal to serve the families of America, with knowledge 
and experience obtained at these conferences. 

And I who have been honored by this opportunity of 
addressing you, take renewed hope concerning the future of 
our nation and of the world from the knowledge that so 
many Americans are carrying out, with energy and enthusiasm, 
those responsibilities which mean so much to us all. 


The Legal Profession and World Peace 


WE MUST PROVIDE THE LEADERSHIP 
By ROSS L. MALONE, President, American Bar Association 


Delivered before the Assembly of the Annual Meeting of the New York State Bar Association, New York, New York, 
January 30, 1959 


birth of the Atomic Age on the plains of my native 

state of New Mexico on July 16, 1945, and the advent 

of its younger brother, the Space Age, on the plains of 
Siberia some twelve years later on October 4, 1957. 

As in the case of the addition of children to any house- 


Tee HISTORY of the 20th Century will record the 





hold, these two boisterous youngsters have made quite a 
change in the way of life of the world family and the in- 
dividual countries which compose it. The impact of these 
two dates has been felt in every facet of American life today 
and the chain reactions which they triggered will continue 
to affect the lives of all of us for the forseeable future. 
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The fact that the effects of these world-shaking events 
were felt sooner in some fields of endeavor than in others is 
no indication that these effects will be any less pronounced 
in those in which the impact was delayed. 

Education was one of the first areas of activity in this 
country to be affected by these developments, and particularly 
by the Sputnik era. A wholesome and perhaps long overdue 
reevaluation of our educational system has been a principal 
result. 

The nature of the impact of these new eras upon the legal 
profession was not apparent immediately. Since precedent 
and not prognosis is our principal stock in trade perhaps it 
is mot surprising that the full implication of these historic 
events was not at once clear to our profession. Today, however, 
the form of things to come is increasingly apparent. The new 
emphasis within the legal profession which must result from 
these great scientific achievements no longer can be ignored. 

For instance, it is becoming very apparent today that the 
great emphasis upon scientific endeavor and the scholarship 
and recruitment programs undertaken to provide the scientists 
and engineers which society demands for the Space Age are 
siphoning off many of the best minds and most desirable 
young men and young women who, under normal conditions, 
would have selected law as a career. A lowering of the average 
ability of the replacements entering the legal profession is 
an inevitable result. More than that, there is impressive evi- 
dence indicative that this may be occurring at a time when 
we are no longer members of an over-crowded profession, 
having been converted by the past two decades to an under- 
manned profession, but that is another story. 


I would like to discuss with you today another by-product 
of the Atomic and Sputnik Ages, one which relates not to the 
internal condition of our profession, as important as that is, 
but rather to its public obligation in the light of the develop- 
ments of the Nuclear Space Age in which we live. 

The seeds of war lie dormant in every dispute between 
nations, awaiting the moisture of national pride and the heat 
of international disagreement to commence their germination. 
The settlement of those disputes, short of war, traditionally 
has been the function of diplomacy, a pursuit which, though 
not unknown to the legal profession, has never been con- 
sidered within its realm of special competence. That is not 
surprising inasmuch as the arts of diplomacy are little if 
any more closely associated with the legal profession than with 
other vocations. Negotiation plays a part in the practice of 
every lawyer, but it is equally a part of the daily life of 
businessmen in almost every line of endeavor. At least as to 
this aspect of diplomacy it has not been considered that 
lawyers are any better qualified than persons of other callings. 

True, many individual lawyers, responsive to their public 
responsibility, have entered the field of international politics 
in various capacities. They have made, and are making, 
major contributions to the effective use of diplomacy in 
he solution of problems between nations. However, our 
srofession, as such, has never recognized any special responsi- 
sility for leadership in this field and no one has suggested 
that such responsibility exists. 

Today the people of the United States—indeed of the world 

see the threatening cloud of nuclear warfare in a Space 
Age hanging ominously upon the world horizon. They see 
vexing problems arising between nations—problems which 

ire, have been and always will be inevitable. But today, the 
threat that they will burst the bonds of national restraint 
and trigger World War III, has a new dimension—Atomic 
annihilation for mankind. 

@ The people of the world face that threat in the light of the 
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certainty that there can be no winner of a war in our day. 
They look at the history of the use of diplomacy alone as a 
means of solving world problems and they are not reassured. 
As a result, there exists a greater demand today for an effective 
means of resolving disputes between nations than the world 
has ever seen. The urgency of that demand results primarily 
from the threat of Atomic destruction, but secondarily from 
the intolerable burden of an atomic arms race in the space 
age—a burden felt equally on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

The forces generated by these conditions give support to 
every means by which it is sought to preserve the peace. They 
are daily increasing the effectiveness of the United Nations 
but as now functioning it does not—and cannot—satisfy the 
demand for an effective means for the solution of controversies 
between nations. As President Eisenhower has said, “There 
can be no peace without law.” The corollary of that statement 
is that there can be no law without a court to apply it, having 
power to enforce its decisions. 

With full recognition of those basic premises, the public 
increasingly is turning to law and lawyers to find the means 
which it seeks to effect peace through law on the international 
scene. 

It is not surprising that in seeking an effective substitute 
for peace, the people of the world are turning as never 
before to the processes of the law as their last, desperate 
hope. They have seen the development of law administered 
by courts in their nations become an effective substitute for 
violence. They know that the removal of a subject of dis- 
agreement from the street corners and newspaper headlines 
to the relative calm and the ordered processes of the court- 
room inevitably results in a cooling off period, which in 
itself contributes tremendously to a peaceful solution. They 
likewise realize that the adjudication of controversies by an 
independent court in the light of established principles of 
law and morality is a fair means of solving them, whatever 
the ultimate decision may be. 

There are increasing evidences of this state of mind in 
this country today. More and more people are asking why 
the issues involved in the Quemoy and Matsu crisis and in 
the Berlin crisis are not susceptible of determination by a 
court. To the obvious answer that the “other side” would not 
agree to submit them to a court or be bound by a court's 
decision they reply: “Well, what’s to be lost by trying?” 
At least we would have gained the initiative and have demon- 
strated our own good faith. 

If world peace through law is ever to be more than a 
heart-warming cliché and a dream born of desperation, lead- 
ership must be provided—both leadership within this coun- 
try and leadership among the nations of the world. 

Upon whom falls the responsibility to provide that leader- 
ship? The answer within this country is obvious. It falls 
upon the legal profession of the United States. 1 can assure 
you that there is no doubt in the minds of the general public 
of the existence of that responsibility. We have had offers of 
assistance from many interested groups in our country, but 
all—uniformly—have said that they are looking to the lawyers 
to lead the way. And what of the leadership at the inter- 
national level which is required? Surely, it should come from 
the nation in which the rule of law has reached its highest 
state of development. As President Eisenhower has pointed 
out, “Our nation is ranged with those who seek attainment 
of human goals through a government of law.” 

A brilliant French political observer, Amaury de Riencourt, 
recently wrote of us, “Americans may not always be law- 
abiding, but they are, like the old Romans, more law-minded 
than any other nation.” 

There is no nation in the life of which law and lawyers 
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play so important a part as they do in the United States. 
There is no nation in the basic concept of which the place 
of courts and the law is so firmly established. There is no 
nation in such a favorable position to provide leadership in 
the elevation of the rule of law and its application to prob- 
lems between nations as the United States of America. We 
should overlook no opportunity to demonstrate to the world 
our dedication to this principle and our determination that 
it become the means of deciding the controversies between 
nations, which do not yield to diplomatic handling. 

May we return now, to the leadership within the country 
which so clearly belongs to our profession. This obligation 
is two-fold. We must: 

1. Provide leadership in exploring the means of accom- 
plishing the effective application of law to world prob- 
lems, and 

2. Educate the public as to the nature of the instrumentali- 
ties required, and to the action required to effectuate 
them. 

The nature of the requirements for an effective system of 
adjudicating disputes is clearly within the special competence 
of lawyers. The drafting of the documents required to es- 
tablish these instrumentalities is likewise an activity in which 
we are skilled. The time has come for the organized legal 
profession to devote its talents to a massive assault upon these 
problems. 

Fortunately, individual members of our profession have 
attacked the problem and made significant contributions to 
the thought and literature upon the subject. Your own Gren- 
ville Clark who collaborated with Professor Sohn in the 
monumental work, “World Peace Through World Law’, 
published last year by the Harvard Press, has made a tremen- 
dous contribution to our thinking on the subject. Both in 
terms of the plan which he has proposed and the vehicle 
which he has provided for discussion and analysis of the 
problems which must be met in devising an effective means 
for applying law to world problems, Mr. Clark’s work is of 
tremendous significance. 

Fortunately, also, there are in our profession men like 
Arthur Dean of New York, whose unique experience in 
international affairs, coupled with his tremendous career at 
the Bar, gives him unparalleled qualification to contribute 
to the effort of the legal profession in this field. 

The second obligation which I mentioned is of equal, if 
not greater importance. We must acquaint the public with 
the importance and potentialities of this approach to world 
peace, and with the means necessary for its accomplishment. 

As lawyers, you and I appreciate the implications of and 
the necessity for compulsory jurisdiction if a court is to 
function effectively in this or any other area. As lawyers, 
we appreciate the importance of an effective means of en- 
forcement if the judgment of a court is to be more than a 
pious pronouncement of principle. There is a great lack of 
public understanding of such proposals. Fear of the unknown 
is a common attribute of mankind and there exists in this 
country and in the world unjustified fear of the principles 
and instrumentalities which would be required to accomplish 
the application of law to the solution of world problems. The 
obligation of the legal profession includes education of the 
public in these areas of our special competence in order to 
dispel the fear which otherwise would stand in the way of 
effective progress toward this means of solving world prob- 
lems. The responsibilities of leadership in this area are many. 
They are heavy, but they are ours. 

The American Bar Association has inaugurated a program 
through which we hope to make a significant contribution to 
the discharge of the responsibility for leadership which I 
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have mentioned. Under the direction of a distinguished com- 
mittee, headed by Charles S. Rhyne of Washington, we are 
planning a series of regional conferences in the United States, 
to be composed of lawyers interested and qualified in the field 
of world institutions as they relate to the individual coun- 
tries affected by them and in the related questions which 
must be solved if progress is to be made. These conferences 
will utilize generally the Arden House technique in exploring 
and arriving at conclusions as to the most practical means 
whereby law can be applied to achieve an effective solution 
of problems between nations. Through this means we hope 
to bring to bear the ability of a cross section of our pro- 
fession, including the best qualified men in it in this area, to 
arrive at a proposal which the American Bar Association 
can recommend to the people of the United States as a 
feasible and acceptable means of applying law to the solution 
of world problems. 

Obviously such a proposal requires not only acceptance 
in this country, but acceptance on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain before it can make any effective contribution to the 
end for which it is designed. The obstacles to such acceptance 
are both apparent and real, but they are not insuperable. The 
bonds which exist throughout the legal profession of the 
world provide a vehicle by which we can proceed, removed 
at least to some extent from governmental interference. It 
is those bonds through which we hope to initiate the world 
action which is required to bring about world acceptance of 
this concept. 

During Mr. Rhyne’s and my trip to Russia and Yugoslavia 
last summer, we found a very responsive interest on the part 
of the legal profession in the possibilities of such a program. 
The general principle which we are considering was pre- 
sented by Mr. Rhyne to the International Bar Association 
at Cologne in July, and was approved by the lawyers of the 
free world attending the conference. 

We envision the regional conferences in the United States 
to which I have referred as pilot projects for a world con- 
ference of lawyers to follow. Through it, we hope to marshal 
the ability and the influence of the legal profession of the 
world in support of a practical proposal for the achievement 
of world peace through the application of law. The response 
of the International Bar Association to the proposed world 
conference provides additional encouragement for the 
program. 

We have no illusions as to the problems, both domestic and 
international, which must be solved before the objective which 
I have outlined can be accomplished, but in none of them do I 
find any excuse for further delay. We propose to launch an all- 
out attack upon these problems with the confidence that comes 
from knowledge that the resources and ingenuity of our pro- 
fession have solved even more difficult problems in times 
past. 

No one has any idea that the end which we seek can be 
accomplished overnight, but there is reason to believe that 
the untapped reservoirs of public opinion reacting to the 
threat of nuclear warfare may force progress in the undertak- 
ing exceeding our most optimistic hopes. 

But difficult of accomplishment or not, and as real or as far 
ahead of us as our ultimate objective may be, the legal pro- 
fession today has recognized its obligation to provide leader- 
ship in this field and is moving aggressively to discharge that 
obligation. I invite the cooperation and assistance of the 
members of your great organization in this undertaking 
which, if successful, will have constituted an accomplishment 
of our profession equal to, or perhaps greater than, the scien- 
tific developments of the past fifteen years, which have made 
world peace the number one objective of all mankind. 
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